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A national program to call attention to 
the importance of schools in American 


General Mills announces society and to assist them in their all- 


important work of building in young 


the and Annual Nation-wide women a deeper appreciation and under- 


standing of the home as it affects our so- 
B , C) S aay ciety and economy; to emphasize through 
S17 eanch a sound scholarship award program the 
personal qualities and sense of values 

FOR THE AMERICAN 


necessary to successful homemaking; to 
HOMEMAKER OF TOMORROW select for scholarships girls who are rep- 


resentative of these qualities. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


More than 180,000 senior girls in over 8,000 public, 

slits and warochial high ec ' a ie ; MRS. THEODORE S$. CHAPMAN 
private, and parochial high schools participated in President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
last year’s Betty Crocker Search for the American Washington, D. C 
- “ ; . MRS. DOROTHY DYER 
Homemaker of Tomorrow. General Mills cordially Past President, National Council on Family Relations 
ites v t roll 1956 Minneapolis Minnesota 
invites you to enroll in 1956. an Wine 1. QeOek 

: 24s " Principal, Eest High School, Denver, Colorado 
yproved b » Nations : "le pec . 

App! wed y the National Assoc iation of Second om weno, manera 

ary-School Principals, the Betty Crocker Search has Principal, Bell High School, Los Angeles, California 


' s , ' MISS MARY C. GILLIES 
won the praise of educators as “an out:ianding proj Principal, William Howard Taft High School 
ect in behalf of American youth, schools, and the Chicago, Illinois 
= : MRS. ELIZABETH SWEENEY HERBERT 
home.” It is planned to help both teachers and stu- Past President, American Home Economics Association 
le on ith t idi a t le t sc | ‘ New York, New York 
dents without adding a burden to school programs. DR. MARY E. MEADE 
Principal, Washington Irving High School 
New York, New York 
REWARDS DR. WILLIAM C. MENNINGER 
General Secretary, The Menninger Foundation 
, . Topeka, Kansas 
One National Scholarship. . san. ©. 0. BORMAN 
48 additional scholarships for representatives of Principal, Amarillo Senior High School 
Amarillo, Texas 


every state and the District of Columbia MR. GEORGE SHATTUCK 
Principal, Norwich Free Academy 


49 other scholarships of de é sev eebe Norwich, Connecticut 
: ; SISTER MARY JANET, S. C 
Complete sets of Encyclopaedia Britannica for schools of Curriculum Consultant, Secondary Schools 


. Commission on American Citizenship 
state and District Betty Crocker Homemakers of Tomor- The Catholic University of America 
, . P . P Washington, D. C 
row, Educational tours of national historic shrines for 49 MISS INEZ WALLACE 
. ‘ > . c k 4 t 
state and District representatives and their teacher ad- er ee 
: ‘ _ Atlanta, Georgia 
visers. Educational materials for teachers of ALL SUB- , 9 
sors. E - UL SU PROF. LETITIA WALSH 


JECTS. Plus many other tangible and intangible rewards Head, Home Economics Education Department 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Iilinois 


for individuals and schools, MRS. PEARL A. WANAMAKER 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


THIS PROGRAM IS AVAILABLE TO MR. JAMES ©. WRIGHT 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


youR HIGH SCHOOL NOW State Departinent of Public Instruction 


Des Moines, 'owa 
Complete details have been mailed to all high school 
principals and muny superintendents. The final date 
for enrollments is October 31, 1955. If you have not 
received full information, please write Betty Crocker 
Search, 400 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 1, 


Minnesota. 
Home is where 


the heart is 








MERICA’S PROGRESS—Mining Mechanization 


IN ORDER TO SUPPLY coal for industrial markets and the 
millions of homes heated by coal, the bituminous coal industry 
depends on mechanization. Huge specialized machines operate 
in underground and surface mines doing in minutes what used 
to take days. In underground mines, the first step in the mining 


SINCE SURFACE MINING ACCOUNTS for about 25% of all 
bituminous coal mined in this country, mechanization is as vital 
here as itis underground. Mainstay of the surface miner are giant 
awer shovels capable of moving up to 75 tons of dirt a minute 
‘hey speed production by stripping away the top layers of 
overburden and exposing the coal for removal. 


a 





4 


process is generally taken by the cutting machine making a deep 
incision in the coal seam. Electric drilling machines then bore 
holes for charges of compressed air or explosives. After blasting, 
the coal is loaded by machine onto conveyor belts or into mine 
cars for transportation to the surface 





“CONTINUOUS MINING” was introduced to the coal 
industry a few years ago. Coming into wider use every year, 
continuous mining machines combine all the steps of the under 
ground mining cycle. They loosen, gather and convey the coal 
to the mine's transportation system in one operation 


NATIONAL.COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.( 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 


use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” 


(cartoon book in color on the modern uses of coal) 


and a list of other teachers’ aids 
Nome 
Schoo! 
Street 


City 


me ee ae ae ae 


Position of grade 
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For a Better 
Understanding of 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 


AMERICAN 
TRADE UNIONS 


See what American Labor is doing 
and thinking about the welfare of 
our country. Use these in your classes 


16MM SOUND FILMS 


* WORK OR WAGES GUARANTEED: 
Dramatizes the details of the UAW- 
CIO Guaranteed Employment Plan by 
showing a mock bargaining session 
Rental, $3.00 


* THE SHOP STEWARD: A dramatic 
presentation of a good shop steward 
in action——his responsibilities to the 
members and the union, his problems 
in handling grievances. Rental, $2.50 


3 USEFUL PAMPHLETS 


* GOVERNMENT BY MINORITY: the 
case for tederal and state legislative 
re-apportionment 


* WE FAIL THE SCHOOLS: Calls for 
eitizen action against inequalities of 
educational opportunity and the un- 
toward attacks upon teachers and 
administrators 


* THE ODDS ARE UP TO YOU: Illustrated 
pamphlet dramatizing fight against 
poverty, disease, hunger and illiteracy 
in under-developed areas 


CONTENTS « SEPTEMBER 22, 1955 


A SHORT STORY 
Who Is Virgil T. Fry? __..J ames A. Michener 


ARTICLES 

The U. N. on Film Vera Falconer 
Too Many Tests? a Howard G. Spalding 
Hold a Book Bazaar 

“How | Teach .. .” Contest Winners 


| SEES Margaret Woodrich 


WHERE TO FIND IT ail 


Free and Low-cost Materials from Industry; Films and Filmstrips; 
Plays; Scripts; Pen Pals; Educational Organizations; and School 
Youth Groups. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Capsule News on Critics at Work 33-T 
Travel Story Contest 8-T Dise Talk ‘ 35-T 
Travel Tips 16-T Free Period 36-T 
COPA RTRRT OER ERE R EER OR REED ORE E TERRE ED Useful Tools and Methods.__18-T Free Materials Coupon 36-T 
Teaching Guide 19-T New Films and Fillmstrips__._ 37-T 
About Books 32-T Listenables and Lookables 38-T 


HAVE YOUR NEXT MONTH: Special Radio-TV Section 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Roy A. Gallant, Managing 
Editor; Nicholas Kochansky, Art Director; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager, Vera 
Falconer, Visual Aids; Hardy Finch, English and Book Editor; Harold M. Long, Social 


Studies; Audrey Nooll, Travel; Stanley Solomon, School Journalism; Howard G. 


46 ” Spalding, Principal's Department; William J. Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Patrick 
D. Hazard, Radio-TV Editor 


Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World Week, Junior 


CONTEST Scholastic, or Practical English, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their order. 


43 CASH PRIZES SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
TEACHER EDITION 
FOR BEST BIRTHDAY STUDENT EDITION (weekly and monthly) 
GREETINGS TELEGRAMS School Year Semester Annual orders only 
. SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
Certificate of Achievement PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 


for Best Entry in Class Sending WOmD Wak 1.20 60 2.00 


NIOR SCHOLASTI ! 
in 15 or More Entries Through ra tencothenganes . ” - pea 
NEWSTIME 80 40 1.50 

Teacher 


"LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 50 1.50 
° ** SUMMERTIME 50 (see frequency below) 


CIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 
718 Jackson Pi. N.W., Washingten 6, 0. C 


PRTC SSCS ERSTE SEER SEES ESSE ESSE ESSERE EEE ERE REESE EEE EERE RR EEE EER EERE Eee, 
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SEE *issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25« 


**issved June 15, July 1, July 15, Aug 1, Aug. 15 
WESTERN UNION’S Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 
announcement September 29 price of which le given in the lee. 


Scholastic Magazines Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at “tn 
for full details mid-term. Second class mail privileges authorized at Dayton, Ohio. Contents copy- > 
right, 1955, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and 

Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

















Are you giving your students the training they need to meet 
their present and future financial problems successfully ? 


Here |s the 

Money Management 
material to help you 
do an effective 
teaching job 


N¢ handling of 





pin 
The importance of lea hing wi 


FR E E Ive ryone wants to know how 


to handle successfully, 
yoann s Money 
authoritative 


money in today’s classrooms cannot be over- 


money 


emphasized. Much time and thought vs given 


Management Program of 


to preparing students for earning money, but booklets and filmstrips has 
been developed to meet this need. Send for 
the MONEY MANAGEMENT PRO- 
GRAM folder which lists and describes the 


at 


Little emphasis 18 placed on teaching them 
Yel 


opportun uly 


how to use iu effectively. almost every 


subject matter area offers jor materials which are available to you 


positive Money Management instruction, little or no cost. 


“Integrating money management into 
your leaching program will help 
students It- 
nancial problems today 


and in the future,” 
Some G. We. 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


your 
Pract af for I an | 


Consumer Education Department 


ai, 


FINAN( 


meet thet 


HOUSEHOLD 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


of HFC 


folder 


Please send me free copies 's MONEY 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM which 


Up-to-the-Minute Money Management 


"jata 





Material Now Available to You 


12 Comprehensive Booklets. Some of these booklets are com- 
ple tely new, others have been revised to 
buymanship information. These book 


fi «ts on how to plan spending, re« 


include up-to-date 
ts give basic unbiased 
ognize values, and buy 
All have been approved by outstanding 


and industry. Avail- 


for specific purposes 
authorities in education, 
able at 10¢ per copy 


government, 


5 Informative Filmstrip Lectures. HI'C filmstrip lectures now 
management 


tilable on free loan 


and buymanship infor- 
Filmst 


for a 35mm projector), 


both money 
They 


a silent filmstrip | 


present 
mation rip leetures 
include 


read whik 


are ay 
1 seript to 


pictures are shown, and program pointers on 


filmstrip presentation Titles are listed in our {ree pamphlet 





and describes the program and materials which are 
aVvailabl 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
CONSUMER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

019 N. MICHIGAN AVESUE 

CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Name 
Addreas 


City 





Che Capsule Nems 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


* 


FOR EASY READING 





Schools’ Action 
On Segregation 


Reacting to the Supreme 
Court's urge to 
“with all deliberate speed,” the 
states are doing this: 


Texas: El) Paso’s school board 


voted 6 to 1 to abolish segrega- 


tion; the first major Texas city 
to adopt such a policy. Univ. of 


Texas’ Graduate School and 


Texas Western College said they | 


would abolish segregation this 

month 
MARYLAND 

ley of segregated teachers col 

leges, effective this fall 

State Board of Edu 


reversed its 


(,ROWGIA 
cation decision to 
re voke 
teachers who “support, encour 
age offer to teach, or 
teach 
in the same classroom 

Kentucky: Newport kinder 
gartens and grades 7 
12 will end segregation “imme- 
diately.” 

Vineinta: Schools opened on 
a segregated basis and will re 
main segregated at least through 
next year 

TENNESSEE Chattanooga 
plans to desegregate, but will 
not start at until 


“forever licenses of 


condone 


least next 
year 

The annual 
convention that it 
would “insist that desegregation 
be completed by not later than 
the school term beginning Sep- 
1956," 


NAACP at its 


announe ed 


tember 


for the 1956-57 
academic year. Candidates may 
apply through Dec. 15, 
must be under 40 and do grad- 
uate or post-doctoral work in 


are now open 


next 


humanities 

that pertain to Africa, Asia 

Near East, the Soviet Union, or 
Eastern Europe 
. 

What is effective study? What 

are confirmed by 

search on learning? What meth 


un ial SenCes OF 


methods 


ods do students usually use? 
These are some of the questions 
answered in Guided Study and 
Homework (by Ruth Strang), a 
$3-page booklet available from 
the Department ot 
Teachers (NEA) 


are 25 cents 


Classroom 


Single copies 


desegregate | 





Dropped its pol- | 


Negro and white pupils 


through | 


| York City 
| school projects, Stock Exchange, 


New Grants by Ford | 
nd | ride around Manhattan, and a 
Ford Foundation fellowships | 


the | 


re- | 


| pe rhaps only 


S | Highlights of NEA Convention; 
Stevenson Attacks lke’s Program 


. | attract 


A high school art student's idea 
of the teachers’ lounge decor 


Highlights from the 
annual convention in Chicago: 

eA calling for 
higher teacher salaries, from 
$4,200 to $9,500 a 
solve the teacher shortage and 
superior students to 


resolution 


year 


| teaching, salaries must be raised 


the committee reported. 
e Each year 200,000 
rior students do not go to col- 


World’s Teachers Discuss Common Problems 


IsranBuL: How to raise the 
status of the teaching profes 
sion? This was the concern of 
the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession which met last month 
Recommendations whi h came 
out of the meeting 


@ Pay teachers more money 


| teachers are “self-contained 


enter 
take 


loo 


e Urge them to 


and otherwise 


life 


ities 
many 


community 

introspective, too much alone. 
e@ Free teachers from religious 

and politic al pressure groups 


@ Attract more young people 


to the profession 


NCSS, NCTE Convention Plans 


With New York the host city 
for this year's NCSS and NCTE 
three-day conventions, delegates 
can programs bursting 
with activity 

NCSS: Headquarters will be 
at the Statler and New Yorker 
Hotels, The convention will get 
under Thanksgiving eve- 
ning (Nov, 24) with a recep- 
tion in the Main Delegate’s 
Lounge at the U, N. 

Pre- and during-convention 
tours: visits to the U, N., New 
private and public 


expect 


way 


Federal Reserve Bank, a boat 


planned 
the 


the city 
teachers of 


tour of 
for 
social studies 


bus 
esper ially 


Section meeting topics: Juve 
nile Delinquency, Rapid Learn 
ers, Supreme Court and Inte 
gration, TV Social Studies 
Teaching the Far East 

Among the speakers sched- 
uled4o appear: Norman Cousins 


Now Johnny Can’t W rite 


Penmanship is 
lost art 
writing Foundation report 


Hand 
Ihe 
report shows: 1) firms are losing 
to $50,000 a 
writing. 2) there 


according to a 


up vear bec sa tENe 


of poor are 


a dozen peoph 


| qualified to teach penmanship | 
| to teachers 


| 


oping 


he« omng al 


Hurst, U. N 


Fannie represen 
tatives 

* 
Headquart« rs will be 
and 


NCTE 
at the Hotels Commodore 
Roosevelt. Registration is Thurs- 
u.y morning, Nov, 24 

Pre during-convention 
tours; visits to Hyde Park, radio 
IV studios, Chinatown at 


and 


and 
night, the U 
Building, the city’s schools 
Among discussion topics: Per- 
manent Reading Habits, Devel- 
Listening Skills, Mass 
Media, Superior Youth, the 
English Teacher Speech, 
English and Social Studies in 
the Core Program 
Speakers = include 
Fadiman, Archibald 
(Why Teach Poetry? 
Chute, Norman (The 
Information Crisis in America), 
Morris Bishop, John De Boer 
The annual Scholastic Maga- 
tines parties will again be held 
Date 5 


innourne ed 


Clifton 
MacLeish 
Marchette 


Cousins 


during the conventions 
and places will be 


next month 


Meek Now at Radcliffe 
Dudley Meek has re ! 
Treasurer and Vice-President of 
Sc / lasti: he ad 
K id liffe Man 
agement Training. Scholastic is 
Mi Mik ‘ k 


wishes him well in his 1 


Magazine s to 
College's 


new 


sorry to lose and 
cw ven 


NEAs | 
| enter, but drop out. The na- 


To | 


pletely 
| from 
supe- | 


part in | 
| math 


too | 


| of the AEC said. In the last five 


| cent drop in adequately 


; Vvenson 


N., Empire State 


| teachers, only half are 
| now 


signed as 


lege. An additional 200,000 do 
tion's economy is threatened by 
this waste of human resources 

@ Chicago University’s Law- 
Kimpton said that the 
public frequently expects “com- 
things 
should 


rence 


unreasonable” 
the “We 
not teach how to drive, . . ap- 


schools 
ply cosmetics or milk a cow 

learned at 
” the 


These things can be 


home or “in the barnyard 


pol- | educator said 


@ High school science and 
teaching must be im 
proved, Dr. Willard F. Libby 
years there has been a 59 per 
pre 
pared science teachers 
At the annual dinner 


Adlai 


| E. Stevenson sharply attacked 
| the 
gram 


Administration's school pro 
and proposed his own 
Said NEA’s Howard E. Wilson 
Stevenson's program “would do 
more to aid education than 
any plan I have yet seen.’ 
Said Harold E 
did 


the 


Stassen: Ste 
not tell the truth 


about Administration's 


| school policy 


New 


year 


NEA officers for this 
President John Lester 
Buford, Superintendent of the 
Mount Vernon (TIll.) schools 
First Vice-President—Martha A 
Shull, teacher, Portland, Ore 


Must Lure Teachers: 
Too Many Quitting 


lo solve the teacher shortage 
President Eisenhower said in a 
Fed 
eration of Teachers convention 


message to the American 
“pay teacher salaries commen 
surate with the they 
perform for the individual fam 
and for ow 


service 


ily and community 
country as a whol 
Meanwhile 


June 


of the 51,000 


graduate high school 
teaching 
the current de 


OF the 


To meet 
mand, all had to teach 
35,000 new elementary schoo! 
teachers, 27,800 are now on the 
About 60,000 left the 
fession last year 

Says the NEA 


with disaster if the teacher sup 


job pro 


“we are taced 


trend is not sharply and 


ply 


lecisively reversed 





The United Nations: First Decade — This 
Times filmstrip tells the story of the United 
Nations’ first 10 years, assesses its achieve 
ments and failures, its purposes and prob 
lems, the tests it may face. For October 


A pies 
Britain: Atlantic Neighbor — This is the dra 
matic picture story of our staunchest ally in 
Europe, a survey of her world position, heri 
tage, government and economic strength, and 
her far-flung commonwealth. For February 


U. S. Foreign Policy — What shapes or shifts 
our relations with other countries? Has our 
foreign policy kept pace with our increased 
commitments? This Times filmstrip assesses 
our new role in world affairs. For February 


India’s Many Faces — The teeming subcon 
tinent, a “third force’ between East and 
West, has many faces, many aspects. Here, 
in dramatic pictures, is the story of prob 
lems and progress in India For March 


Presidential Conventions and Candidates — 
in advance of the ‘56 conventions, here is 
a historical panorama of past conventions 
exciting battles, and a graphic explanation 
of how a candidate is nominated. For May 


Challenge by China — Here is the story of 
the Far East crisis created by Communist 
China's policies. This filmstrip tells about 
China's leaders and people, its resources and 


its ties to the Soviet Union. For November labor's new objectives 


These New York Times filmstrips 
can make current events 
teaching more stimulating, vital 
and effective 





Here are topics for seven of the eight filmstrips on world affairs 
The Times will issue monthly beginning in October. The eighth will 
depend on developments in the news. One teacher calls The Times 
filmstrips ‘the finest current-problems visual aids on the market.” 
Another says “an excellent help in every way... would not be 


without them.” 


The New York Times filmstrips are nationally-recognized teaching 
aids in the current events field. Used in nearly 4,000 schools, col 
leges and adult groups, they highlight trends and issues in the 
news into meaningful, easy-to-understand 35mm filmstrips of 
about 55 frames each. Each filmstrip comes with an extensively 
documented teachers’ manual and discussion guide which makes 
preview and explanation easy. The cost of the entire series of eight 
filmstrips, each with manual, is only $15. Use the coupon to order 
your subscription today so that your first filmstrip, on the United 


Nations, will arrive on time early in October. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, Office of Educational! Activities 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y 
Please send the current series of The New York Times film 


strips as they are issued monthly beginning in October. I under 
stand I will be billed for $15 


Please send descriptive literature, at no obligation 
Name 
School or Organization 
Address 


Zone 





Labor Closes Ranks — As the A. F. of | 
the C. |. 0. prepare to merge, this filmstrip 
traces the growth of the labor movement, tells 
what the new organization may do to attain 
For December 


room STEER 10 STEAK 


| 
| 
AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Your favorite backyard cook gets a lot of help from American industry 
in the preparation of a juicy broiled steak! All over the country, 
hundreds of specialists . . . their labors linked by railroad transporta- 
tion .. . team up to bring that steak to your table! 


When beef cattle have attained proper After several months on the feed lots, 
weight on pasture or open range, they the fat steers are ready for sale to the 
may be shipped by rail to farmers who packing plants. Here they are slaughtered | 
“finish” them for market. Much of the feed and processed under the supervision of | 
used to tatten them also moves by rail. federal, state, or local inspectors. 


Properly graded meat is rushed to dis- Modern refrigeration and transport as- 
tributors or retailers in refrigerator cars. sure us of an abundant variety of fresh 
Cattle also yield important by-products meats at all times. American meats 
in leather, oils, chemicals, pharmaceuti- measure up to the most rigorous food- | 
cals, and fertilizers handling standards in the world 


Making possible this efficient processing and rapid distribution is our 
great mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 
general transportation 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, OD. C. 


Reprint of this advertisement about America's railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed vo you for use in your Classroom work upon your request for adverusement No. 19, | 


Win Cash Prizes! 
Tell Us About 


Your Travel Adventure 


emery Teacher's eighth annual 
Travel Story Awards contest is 
under way. Whether you led a safari 
through Mau Mau territory, drove the 
Pan American Highway, or won a two 
week checker tournament in Death 
Valley, we want to hear about it. Your 
travel story on any vacation trip or 
travel adventure ~at home or abroad - 
may win one of the six prizes and be 
published in Scholastic Teacher 


Who’s Eligible? 
Teachers, librarians, principals and 
school administrators in the United 
States, its territories and possessions, 
and in Canada. 


How to Enter 


Write your travel story in 750 to 
1,000 words. It must be typed, double- 
spaced on 8%” x 11” paper. Send photos 
(if you have them) to accompany the 
article 


Judging 
Your manuscripts will be judged for 
originality of expression, travel appeal 
and teacher interest. 


Prizes 


Entries will qualify for one of two 
divisions: Foreign Travel or United 
States Travel. In each category there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, and a third prize con- 
sisting of a week-end traveling bag from 
the new Samsonite Ultralite luggage 
line, made of magnesium, a tough 
lightweight metal. 


Deadline 


Your manuscript must be postmarked 
no later than midnight, January 31, 1956. 
Winners of the Travel Story Awards 
contest will be announced in April. 

Send your manuscripts to: Travel 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. All 
award-winning manuscripts become the 
property of Scholastic Teacher. En- 
tries will not be returned unless they 
are accompanied by self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes. No entry blank is 
needed 





| HAVE never known a man more 
fascinating than Mr. Virgil T. Fry 
His fascination vrows daily because I 
have never met him 

Mr. Fry 


a small Indiana high school 


you see, Was my\ prede 
cessor in 
He was a teacher of the social studies 
fired for 
I was brought in to take his place 

Dr. Kelwell, the superintendent. of 
Akara, first 


Fry,” he said, 


and he was incompetency. 


schools in told me about 
Virgil T. Pry 
most impossible man to work with. I 
hope will not be like him 

“What was his trouble?” I asked 

“Nevet time. Very 
hard Never took 
advice,” Kelwell 


his ( hair 


“was a 
you 


anvthing in on 
vith 
reply. Dy 
paused and leaned bach im 
He shook his head violently 
proke ssional spirit . 
The principal, Mi 
blunt 
“You have a great chance here,” he 
“Mr. Fry 


teacher 


man to work 


was the 
“Very poor 


Hasbolt 


was Con 


siderably more 


said you! predecessor Wis 


a very poor He antagonized 


everyone. Constant source of friction 


I don't 
teacher 


recall when we ever had a 
created more dis 


faculty. Not 


Everyone 


here who 


sension among ow only 
his own department either 
in this building hated that man, I really 
do believe. I certainly hope you won't 
make the same mistakes.” 

If Kelwell and Hasbolt were indirect 
the head of the English department 
“That she sniffed. “He 


was a person. I'm not 


, on 
wasn t man 


really terrible 
an old maid, and I'm not prudish, but 
Virgil T. Fry 


person, He not only thought he could 


was a most intolerable 
teach social studies and made a 
of it, but he also tried to tell me how 
English. In fact, he 
tell everyone how to do everything 7 


Miss Kennedy 


maid nor prudish, and she was correct 


mess 


to teach tried to 


was neither an old 


when she intimated that the rest of the 
staff felt as she did. Mr. Fry 
department, the sci 


had in 
sulted the music 
above al! the 


ence department and 


physical-education department 


James A. Michener, former English 
and social studies teacher and author 
of several best sellers (Tales of the 
South Pacific and others), produced a 
clussic among short stories when he 
wrote “Who Is Virgil T. Fry?” It is 
reprinted here by permission of The 
Clearing House, in which it was orig- 
inally published 


By JAMES A. MICHENER 
The faculty hated him, but his students loved him. How would you judge Mr. Virgil 7. Fry? 


head of athletics 
a fine man with whom I sub 

played a great deal of golf 
He wouldn't discuss 


would sniff 


riff Small 


He was 


was 


se quently 
unl some tennis 
Fry. “That sissy!” and he 
his big nose into a wrinkle 

Mr. Virgil T. Fry's landlady 


landlad too 


ultimate 
Remem 


l asked 


lv bec ame my 


bering Tiff Small’s insinuation 


her if Fry ever went with girls. “Him? 
He courted like it was his sole occupa 
tion. Finally married a girl from Akara 
She was a typist downtown. 

\s the year went on I learned more 
about Fry. He must have been a most 
objectionable person, indeed, for the 
opinion concerning him was unanimous, 
In a way I for I profited 
from his previous sins 


was glad 
Everyone was 


glid to welcome me into the school 
system and into the town 

Apart from his personality he 
poor teacher I 

books 
distributed his grades along 
the normal curve. What a they 
He had 18 per A’s where 
he should have had no more than eight 


Anal 


was fol 


was 


ulso a found 


pretty 


one of his roll once and just 
for fun 
mess 
were! cent 
per cent! His B's were the same 
when I reached the F's, he 
lowing no system at all. One person 
183 was flunked 
The next total score of 179 
had And in the bach 
of his desk I found 247 term papers he 


had never even opened! I laughed and 


with a total score of 
with a 
received a C! 


congratulated myself on being at least 
more honest than my predecessor even 
if I excelled him in no other 

I was in this frame of mind when 
Doris Kelley, the 16-year-old daugh 
ter of a local doctor into my 
room one evening after school. “May 
I ask you a question?” she said. 

“Of course.” 

“Maybe you won't like it,” she re 
plied, hesitating a moment. I laughed 
“Certainly I will. What is it?’ 


way 


came 


“Why don’t 
Fry did?” | 
did he teach?” 1 

“Oh,” was the 


evervthing so interesting!” I swallowed 


vou teach the way Mi 
taken aback. “How 


asked 


wnswel he 


Wil 
riacte 
and asked her to elaborate 


“Well, Mr. Fry 


talked about was of ut 


always taught as if 
every thing he 
most importance You got to love 
America when you got through a course 


with Mi 


He wasn't afraid to skip chapters now 


Fry. He always had a joke 


ind then 
how 


teach 


a sentence and a term paper 


‘He could certainly you 
to write 
Much better than the English teachers 
only they didn’t like it very much 
And did you read books when Mr, Fry 
tanght vou! Ten 
all in the 
liked best 

And class was always so interesting 
She stopped and looked 
the desk with a bit of 
in her eve. “I know what 


maybe a and 


kinds of 


yeu 


very things vou 


4 ‘ , 
Not bo mg 


at me across 
Irish defiance 

smiling. “But 
liked him. Al 
And the 


I came in to see you this eve 


vou 're thinking.” she said 
youre wrong. Everyone 


most every one of them did 
reason 
ning is that none of us like the was 


vou teach, It’s all so very dull!’ 

I blushed been tell 
ing me what a fine job | was doing 
I stammered a bit, “Well, Mr. Fry and 
I teach two different ways.” 

“Oh, no,” she 
that. Mr. Fry really taught. He taught 
us something every day, Ull bet if you 
ask all the pupils thev'll all say the 
thing. He about the 


> * 
Everyone had 


insisted It's not 


Wis onh 


had,’ 


somewhat 


same 
real teacher we 
provoked and 
. Phen wh 


I bec ine 
said a very stupid thing 
was he fired?” No answer 

‘You did know he was fired 
“Whi? 
“Tealous hie 
wondered if the 
dislike my 


didn't 
you?” Doris nodded 
Doris 


] Wis 


laughed said 


alarmed | 
pupils really did teaching 
as much as Doris had implied. The next 


day in a class of which Doris wa 

not a member I tried an experiment 
“Well,” | 

the end of the first unit 


wouldn't be a good idea to go back to 


said, “we've now reached 


I wonder if it 
a discussion of the big ideas of thi 
unit?” I paused 

Not added 


“The way Mr. Fry used to do? Remem 


much response, so | 


ber?” 


Continued on pave 35-T 





Camera crews at home and abroad bring 


U. N. activities into your classroom 


By VERA FALCONER 


| you or your class knew nothing at 
all about the United Nations, you 
could deal 
merely by studying the films and film 
released by the U, N 

Film reporting on a world-wide scale 
began with the formation of the U. N 
and 


learn a great about it 


strips 


nearly 
work, In this tenth 
of the signing of the 
Charter, at 


be made 


covers every phase of its 
anniversary 
United 


new 


yeal 
Nations 
least two films will 
one covering the commemo 
rative ceremonies in San Francisco and 
the other 


ference on 


reporting the Geneva Con 


peaceful uses of atomic 
energy 

years, U. N 
organizations structure 
The 
People’s Charter and Defense of the 
Peace. Next, U. N 
ifield to Greece 
Africa, Australia 
donesia, Thailand, and the Philippines 
like Birthday for Eritrea, In. 
donesia Builds a Better Life and New 
Future for Somaliland 
growth and other 
sible 
U.N 


progress 


During the early films 
described the 


iims and objectives in films like 


caineTru Crews moved 
Pakistan 
America, In 


Afuhanistan 
Latin 
Vilins 
show politic al 
advances made pos 
by governments working with the 
Others cover social and economic 
In Fishermen of Guintay, for 
stance you see how Danish co 
adapted for 
And Water for the 
People shows how experts help Lraq and 
Fl Salvador 


le his The 


operative methods are 


Chilean fishermen 


serious water prob 
the World Health 
Organization's fight against malaria is 
told in Somewhere in India, You also 
work of WHO in Health in 
Greece, and The World Health Organi- 
tion at Work, a film firhting 


solve 


story of 


see the 
about 


Vera Falconer, an audio-visual con 


yultent, is a contributing editor to 


S-holastic Teacher 


World Health Organization fighting malaria in Thailand 


tuberculosis in Turkey, rabies in Mexico 


amd Israel 


the ‘Technical Assistance Adininis 
tration plays a major role in many films 


NICEF and UNESCO. Article 


instance describes the work of 


as do | 
55 for 
14 experts from 11 countries in Bolivia 
The Children and Mothers of Acari 
show UNICEF at work. The Task 
Ahead and New Horizons tell you 
about UNESCO. Bombay Milk Scheme 
and Green Gold concern FAO. 

World Without End (one of Scho 
Film Award 
outstanding document ‘produced by 
UNESCO (distributed by Brandon 
200 W. 57th St., New York 19) 
crews worked simultaneously 
Thailand, the other 
how technical assistance 
lands attacks man’s important 
This Is the United Nations 
is a running commentary on the U. N 


lastic’s winners) is an 


Filins 
Iwo 

one in in Mexico 
to show from 
many 
problems 
up-to-date “screen 


i series of maga 


" 


U. N. Headquarters in New York City 


minutes long 


than 25 


/AINeS each ten to 15 


There are now more issues 
Study of will 
give you a rounded picture of the U.N 
newer U.N 
Desert—16 mins 
wsistance in Libya; Health 
10 mins., WHO and 


Operation Goodwill 


available these issues 


Among the releases are 
Challenge in the 
technical 
Centers in Burma 
UNICEF at work 
10 mins., New 
Meeting 
World— 10 
Civil Aviation 
Today—10 
wealth 
ral resource de velopment 
Supplementing its field work, U. N 
constantly at work at New 
Meetings of the 
Security 
frequently 


Hampshire's se ond 

of the World” 
Inter 
Organization 


Town 
Winged mins., the 
national 
Yugoslavia 
achieved in 


mimns., progress 


industry, and matu 


cCalberTas are 
York 


Ceneral 


he adquarte rs 
Assembly, the Coun 


cil and other councils are 


under the watchful eve of the camera 
Meticulously the U. N 
a comple te story about 
these fil 
them? The 
tributed by 19 official 
across the You can get a 
list of these 
the U N.’s 
nation Division 


The U, N 


vf filmstrips which give 


has gathered 
filiny 
ns? Where 


films are dis 


itself on 
How can you see 
can you get 
distributors 
country 
distributors by writing 
Visual Infor 
York City 


library 


Films and 
U N New 
also has a large 
i complete 
record of the organization right from 


N.’s 
There 


its beginning—details of the U 
aims, and activities 
adult 


and elementary 


structure 


ire strips tor groups, secondary 


schools. These are dis 
tributed by the Text-Film Department 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. (330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36) 

Like many other teachers through- 
out the probably 
planning a unit on the U. N. Well, 
why not bring the organization to life 


action‘ @ 


country you are 


by showing it in 





Are We Plaguing Our Students With 


Here are six things you can do to help your students 


NTELLIGENCE tests, aptitude tests 
achievement tests, scholarship exam 
Board ex 


Armed 


teen-agers are 


College FE 
employment tests 


inations itrance 


aminations 
lorces tests Today s 
deluged with them. Overnight, it seems 
an army of tests has swept down on 
American youth. And their importance 


has grown until pupils are now made 


or broken educafionally by them 


In the good old clays a well quali 


fied candidate could be sure of ad 


mission to the college of his choice 
But not today 


from four to six highly qualified can 


Our best colleges have 


didates for every one they can place 
foday’s senior must not only be good 
be better than 
others who are also good 
difference in 1O 


Colleg 


he must a great many 
A few points 
a small difference in 
Boards 
the factors that determine his accept 


And within the next 


standing on may be 


ance or rejection 
few years rivalry for admission to col 
lege will be muc h more severe 
Competition for preferment in busi 
ness, the professions, and in the Armed 
Forces is much sharper now than it was 
only a few years ago. So an ability to 


master the exam is rapidly becoming 
t necessity 


What can 


we this chalk nger 


you do to help your pupils 
' 
Recently I spent a day at the larg 
country, the 
lest 


Jersey 


esting center in the 
Educational 
ing Service at New 

Here a staff of nearly 400 people devise 


tests by the dozens and score them by 
the millions 


headquarters of the 


Princeton 


In addition to interview 


ing several men in charge of these 
projects I made a survey of the litera 
Here are 


may be 


ture in this field a few sug 


gestions you able to use in 
helping your pupils to become bette: 
test-takers 

Howard G. Spalding, Principal of 
4. B. Davis H. S. (Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
is a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher. The article he writes here is 
the first in a series on educational test 
ing. Test problems appearing on the 
cover, by permission of The Psycho 
logical Corporation 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


Student ponders answer in vocations 
test given at the Stevens Institute. 


feach thoroughly and broadly. The 
purposes of good teaching are to give 
the pupils an understanding of impor 
tant prin iples and re lationships not to 
teach 
vork 


' ' 
ire thorough in your teaching you will 


isolated, unrelated facts. If you 


toward values such as these and 


be helping your pupils prepare them 
! 


selves for examinations in the best pos 


sible vay The teacher who teaches 


vith one eve on the Regents and the 


College Board usually fails to give the 
pupil as good an understanding of the 
work as he would get if there were less 
with the 


observation that the 


concern examination. It has 


been my teachers 
who do the most diligent preparation 
for the Regents have the poorest results 

leach your pupils te read discrimi- 
natingly and to analyze carefully. Three 
present trends in examinations empha 
size the importance of reading skills 
First, the 


increasing 


variety of test questions is 
greater skill 
in reading if the pupil is to understand 
Second, test 


ability to 


This calls for 
test directions questions 
calling for the 
difficult 


common today 


interpret 
reading passages are 
Third, there is 
away from fact testing and toward solv- 
This type question re 
quires a high order of reading ability 

For these reasons you will do well 
to teach your pupils how to read ana 


more 
a trend 


ing problems 


over the test hurdles 


lytically at every opportunity, In doing 
so you will not only be helping them 
succeed on examinations, you will also 


be giving them an ability of great 
prac tical value 

Help your pupils develop good atti 
tudes toward examinations. Like othe: 
teachers you have pupils who get th 
jitters 


tion 


at the thought of any examina 
who ure 
You should 
try to get your pupils to adopt an atti 
rell them 


examita 


and you have others 


over onfident and ( areless 


tude between these extremes 
values of 
them the 


importance of 


the purposes and 


tions. Explain to psycho 


logical confidence and 
the detrimental effects of fear 
Explain that on many standardized 
with reference 
to all others taking the test and that 
they find 


tests pupils are rated 


will some questions which 
few if any of the other pupils can an 

Show that 
just as bad for the 
that 
thrown into a panic if they miss a few 
difficult Avoid 
remarks that will put your pupils on 
edge 

Show your pupils the forms of the 
questions they will be required to an 


swer. A 


such 
other 
should not be 


swer correctly them 
questicas are 
they 


fellow, and 


questions even casual 


pupil who has never seen 
multiple ( hoi ¢ oT completion cyte stion 
will be at a disadvantage. He may even 
answer them wrong through failure to 
understand the kind of answer required 
detailed 
with questions of different types sLould 


be given so the pupil will know what 


Enough specific and practice 


kind of questions to expect and how to 
go about answering them 
Also, if 


spec ial forms of answer sheets are to 


machine scoring or other 
be used, the pupil should have experi 
ence with questions on similar sheets 

Above all, avoid teaching you 
pupils the art of cramming. The Col 
lege Entrance Board has 
made some interesting studies of the 


Examination 


effects of cramming for the verbal and 
mathematical sections of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests 


sults of a 


Summarizing the re 
carefully controlled 
ment involving 468 boys in two school 


expe Tr 


Continued on page 12-T 





Hold a 
BOOK BAZAAR 


HAT are you doing this year to 

encourage students to read 
more? If you are like hundreds of 
other alert teachers and librarians, you 
will be taking advantage of Scholastic 
Teacher's Book Bazaar program. 

Schools holding Book Bazaars have 
done much to inspire the reading of 
good books in their communities. Stu 
dents and their parents have been 
encouraged to buy books, build per 
sonal and classroom libraries. Many 
schools have raised impressive sums of 
money projects. Here is 
what one Book Bazaar subscriber has 
to say about the program 

The Book Bazaar was our first such 
venture, and turned out to be the most 
rewarding project I've ever worked on. 
Sales were beyond our wildest hopes— 
$3,000! I depended entirely on your 
manual as a guide and found it in- 
valuable.--PTA Chairman, Riverside 
Conn, 

You'll find detail of Book 
Bazaar planning and organization cov- 
ered in our manual, Book Bazaars Made 
Kasy. You, the teacher, or the librarian, 
ure simply the coordinator who super 
vises the Book Bazaar, The manual 
does the rest by telling you how to 
arrange displays, where to get books 
and how to plan entertainment. 

You'll do well to plan your Book 
Bazaar far in advance of the event, so 
order your packet from Scholastic 
Teacher (Use the coupon be 
low.) Here’s what we'll send you: sev 
eral colorful book jackets for display; 
a large David MeCloskey 
which to display the jackets; a list of 
publishers’ recommended books; large 
block letters spell out Book 
Bazaar; a list of dealers supplying 
exhibit radio-TV 


your 


for school 


every 


now 


poster on 


“ hic h 


material; a script 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
BOOK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me 


each 
I enclose $ 
Signed 
School 
Address 
City 


copies of the Book Bazaar Manual @ 50¢ each 


copies of large display poster @ 25¢ each 


packet, including above items and other display materials @ $1.50 


to cover the items checked above. 


Robert Oehborn from 
The Wonderful World of Book 


which can be used for an assembly pro 
gram; and a copy of the manual, Book 
Bazaars Made Easy. 

In the manual you will find out how 
your local bookseller can help you by 
supplying new books. You will learn 
how easy it is to make this a money 
raising project. You will also find sey 
eral pages of ideas for individual dis 
plays, booths, and Bazaar publicity. 
And best of all, you will discover that 
a Book Bazaar is not a one-man show 
The art department can help with dis 
plays, the commercial department with 
sules orders, the industrial arts depart 
ment with construction of booths, and 
your library club as committee chair 
men. 

Librarians have that 
the best times to hold a Book Bazaar 
is during National Book Week, this 
veal 13-19. If the Bazaa 
is a money-raising program, then this 
is a timely occasion to encourage the 
purchase of books as Christmas gifts 

Chis vear Scholastic Teacher is again 
offering awards to those schools which 
report the best Book Bazaar programs 
auto 


found one of 


November 


Winners will folios of 
graphed portraits of such popular au 
Hemingway, Gregor 


Howard 


receive 


Ernest 
Carl Sandburg, and 


thors as 

Felsen, 

Pease. 
Plan your Book 


the coupon below nou 


Bazaar early. Mail 


. 


Title 


Zone State 


TOO MANY TESTS? 











Continued from page 11-T 


Dr. Henry S. Dyer of the College 
Board staff said, “Coaching of able stu 
dents in the senior year of a good 
secondary school is not likely to im- 
prove the SAT-Verbal score by any 
useful amount. It will be of some ad- 
vantage in raising the SAT-Mathemati- 
cal score only if the students happen 
not to be enrolled in regular mathe 
matics courses.” 

It would be a good idea to warn 
pupils about the misleading 
claims made in cram 
books on the market. One I have at 
hand says that College Entrance Board 
test takers can improve their 
relative standing by as much as 50 
points.” Dr. Richard Pearson, Directo 
of the College Board Project at the 
Educational Testing Service, when 
questioned about this said, “The ruk 
of thumb formula which I developed 
for the Verbal Section of the SAT 
was twenty points for practice effect 
und three and a half points a month 
for growth or maturation. We conside: 
the twenty point practice effect to be 
negligible when this is related to th 
full range of scores on this test which 
run from two hundred to eight hun 
The three and a half 
effect we 


your 
some of the 


dred. points 


month growth conside: 
negligible when comparing results be 
say, the January March 
We do not consider this to be 
negligible when comparing 


tested as juniors with those tested as 


tween and 
series 


students 


seniors.” 

Give your pupils a work pattern they 
can apply when they take an exami- 
nation. Make the de 
sirab'lity of reading all of the questions 
starting to 
planning the time to be devoted to each 


them aware of 


before answer any, of 
section of the test, of using all of the 
time available and of going over their 
a second or third time to cor 
For a summary 
specific suggestions you may be inter 
ested in reading How to Pass a Written 
Harry C. McKown 
(McGraw-Hill). Also, watch Senior 
Scholastic and Literary Cavalcad 
magazines this year. Each will stress 
techniques for taking tests—the College 
Entrance Board, Regents, Army, Civil 
Service and others. The October issue 
of Literary Cavalcade will publish sam 
ple questions from English Composition 
a booklet issued by the College En 
trance Examination Board 

The educational facts of life require 
that you give your pupils a kind of ex 


papers 


rect’ errors. of good 


Examination by 


amination insurance. These are a few 
of the things that you can do to see 
that your pupils are protected against 
one of the hazards to their educational 
progress, ®@ 





FIRST PRIZE: 
= 


Audrey Hodgins 


“SELDOM have I had a more inter- 
esting and, at the same 
difficult judging 
terial,” wrote one of the judges upon 


time, 


job in written ma- 


more | 


submitting his choices of winners in | 


the “How I Teach During the First 
Week of School” contest sponsored by 
Scholastic and the 
Textbook Publishers Institute. 


Teacher 


These thoughts were echoed by the | 


four other judges of the contest which 


closed July 31. On the basis of the | 


judges’ selections, the following prizes 
have been awarded 

FIRST PRIZE: $300; Mrs. Audrey 
Hodgins, teacher of English, Eastern 
High School, Lansing, Mich. 

SECOND PRIZE: $200: Miss Anne 
L. Smith, teacher of sixth grade, Dem- 
onstration School, State Teachers Col 
lege, West Chester, Pa. 

THIRD PRIZES: $100 each: Mr. 
Irving J. Mulde, teacher of English, 
Emerson Vocational High School, Buf 
falo, N. Y.; Miss Jane H. Congleton, 
teacher of English, Roosevelt High 
School, Dayton, O.; Mr. Martin E. 
Horn, teacher: of history, East High 
School, Columbus, O.; Mrs. William O. 
Alley 
(;summ Grade School. St. Helens. Ore.: 
Mr. Milton Goldberg, teacher of com 
mon learnings, Fitzsimmons 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HONORABLE MENTIONS 
honorable 
page 30-T. 

A total of 544 
entries in this contest which 
nounced last spring. The papers were 
of such exceptionally high quality that 
the sponsors decided to send a token 
award to all teachers who submitted 
entries, The contest was open to teach 
ers of any subject. 

The judges were: Miss 
Chute, author, New York City; Dr 
Henry H. Hill, President, Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Dr. Trevor K. Serviss, Editor-in-chief, 
The L. W. Singer Company, textbook 
publishers; Mr. Kenneth M. Gould, 
Editor-in-chief, Scholastic Magazines; 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President 
and Chairman of Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


Junior 


For 18 


mention winners turn to 


teachers submitted 


was an 


American | 


teacher of fourth grade, John | 


Marchette 
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“How I Teach During the First Week of School” 


astore 


@ D oys 


By AUDREY HODGINS 


HE dusty job of repossessing a class 

room that had spent a silent summer 
was finished. Over a cup of coffee in 
the drugstore opposite our high school 
I pondered a perennial question: How 
should I begin my English classes this 
semester? 

Behind 
thumbed comic books; to my left, wire 
racks of pocket books complete with 
bosomy females and smoking guns. All 
were bitter reminders of where on the 
reading road | could expect to meet 
my all 
preparatory 11th graders. 

Suddenly the drugstore library sug 
gested a provocative possibility, one 
that might ideal for 
semester devoted to developing critical 
perceptions, to raising literary stand- 
ards, and to understanding the popular 
arts. 

I retreated to the school library for 
two hours, pounded the office type 
for whirled the 
mimeograph handle for a final five 
minutes. The results—a bibliography, a 
study outline, and what I consider my 
most successful first week lesson plan. 

During the first meeting on 
Tuesday we talked about comic books. 
Why do children read them? Why do 
adults read them? Why do _ parents 
often object? Do we object? What kinds 
there? Who reads what 
types? What are typical comic book 
heroes? What do they have in common? 


me were rows of well 


most of students non-college 


be opening a 


writer another hou 


class 


of comics are 


What values do these heroes represent? 
To what extent, if at all, are our own 
their 


standards shaped by conduct? 


We decided that 
with 
comics 


we most im 
what we didn't know 
We read them. traded 


them, and sometimes even fought over 


were 
pressed 
about 
them: but we didn’t really know why 
During the second class meeting | 


Audrey Hodgins has been teaching 
English in Lansing (Mich.) public 
schools since 1952. She first taught at 
West Junior High School and later at 
Eastern High School. She is a graduate 
of Beloit College and has an M. A. from 
the Univ. of Conn. This year she plans 
to do further graduate work, and hopes 
to resume teaching soon 


distributed my mimeographed study 
outline and bibliography, Each student 
was to choose and read five items from 
the bibliography. of 50 entries, The 
choice was wide, Sample items were 
“Do the Crime Comic Books Promote 
Juvenile Delinquency?” in The 
gressional Digest; “Face of Violence” in 
The Reader's Digest; “In Defense of 
Comics” in Today's Health; “How Good 
Are Comic Books?” in Parents’ Maga 
zine; “There Was a Child Went Forth’ 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal; a review 
of Seduction of the Innocent in The 
New Yorker; “Life in the Comic Strip 
World” in Science Newsletter; “What 
About the Comic Book?” in Woman's 
Day. Special provisions were made for 
those who chose to read a book such as 
Frederick Wertham’s Seduction of the 
Innocent. All reading material 
placed on reserve in the library 


Con 


wil 


Trash Cans and Roses 


We completed Wednesday's hour by 
reading and discussing Phyllis McGin 
ley’s poem, “Portrait of Girl with Comic 
Book” (which was reprinted in Literary 
Cavalcade). The following key ques 
tions were used to direct the class dis 
cussion. Why is the poem called a 
portrait? If you were to paint the girl 
in this poem why would she hold a 
comic book rather than a doll or a 
rose? What does the comic book sym 
bolize in the life of a 13-year-old? How 
does this word portrait compare with 
picture portraits such as Gainsborough’s 
The Blue Boy, Renoir's rosy pink litth 
girls safely seated in equally rosy gar 
dens, with Ben Shahn's big-city chil 
dren, or with W. Eugene Smith's photo 
graph, Child of Song, which has trash 
cans as a setting? 

Thursday and Friday we spent in 
the library. I had the students work in 
pairs and in smail groups to work out 
their speech assignments and to do re 
search for their essays, The poor reader 
could fulfill much of the assignment 
on the basis of his personal suply of 
comic books. Frequently he checked 
his favorites against the evaluation lists 
published in Parents Magazine, The 
superior students could wrestle with 
conflicting reviews of Dr. Wertham’s 
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This could be the 


MOST IMPORTANT LESSON 
YOU'LL EVER TEACH! 


NEW CARTOON BOOK TEACHES SAFE DRIVING 
FOR TEEN-AGERS—IS ENDORSED BY LEADING 
SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS 





Cars are not the killers. 
improperly trained drivers or 
drivers with reckless, insane 
attitudes are responsible for 
the mounting, tragic slaugh- 
ter on the nation’s highways. 

Each yeor 1,400,000 in- 
juries and deaths are caused 
by highway accidents. Young 
drivers, mostly in their teens, 
are involved in one out of 
four auto accidents that 
cause death, 

“Tommy Gets the Keys,” 

' : a new, free, 32-page, four- 
color cartoon book educates teen-age drivers in the safe 
and sane operation of an automobile. The book inspires 
young people to a sense of responsibility that should ac- 
company the driving privilege. It points out that sports- 
manship, plus courtesy and skill, are the basic ingredients 
of good driving practice. 











NOW YOU CAN MAKE 
ECONOMIC FACTS 
FUN TO STUDY 


“Johnson Makes the Team” 
is a new, free, 32-page, 
four-color book that helps 
tell the story of American 
competitive enterprise in a 
way your class will enjoy 
and remember. The book 
shows how competitive enter- 
prise works to benefit all, 
gives students a broad per- 
spective on new frontiers in 
industry, encourages them to study hard so that they can 
conquer these new frontiers. Accompanying teachers’ 
manual suggests activities for students, lists discussion 
questions, is keyed to text. 


FREE! USE COUPON TO ORDER COPIES 
. FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
The 8. F. Geodrich Company, Akron, Ohiec 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated below, 





C) TOMMY GETS THE KEYS. Number of copies: 


CJ JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM Number of copies 


(Ome  oarhers 
the Team 


marvel will he supplied with each request for Jotuwon Makes 
Additional copies available on request 


Nome 


School 


Street Adcress 





controversial book while they attempted to judge the book 
against their own experience 

We began the speeches on Monday. Several students 
chose partners for debates on the pros and cons of the comic 
book world, An informal, unrehearsed panel was presented, 
patterned on the “What's Wrong with the 
Al Capp, George J. Hecht, John Mason Brown 
and Marya Mannes Town Hall, Inc 


Class rebuttal was encouraging, and much of the informaticn 


discussion, 
Comics?” by 


published by The 


gleaned from the reading assignment was used as challeng 
ing ammunition in a rather heated discussion. 

Tuesday was set aside for a theme workshop. The period 
was given over to the writing of the assigned paper; every 
one was required to check at least his first paragraph with 
the teacher before the end of the hour. Wednesday was th« 
theme deadline. 

rhe practical values of the week's work from the teacher's 
viewpoint are readily apparent. I had obtained a candid 
profile of each student, a sample of his reading, speaking 
writing, and thinking habits. His choice of reading material 
of speech and theme topics revealed much about his in 
terests and abilities. Brief reading notes gave a fair indica 
tion of his ability to search out main points, to deduce 
organization and emphasis in what he reads. The outline for 
his speech gave an index of his ability to organize material 
His delivery gave a reasonable sample of his speech back 
ground and training. His theme indicated his grammatical 


At the 


end of the project I had come to know my students well 


weaknesses, his interests, and degree of maturity. 


particularly their personalities. [| had observed them when 
they were enthusiastic, apathetic, amused, and angered. 

An equally significant result of the week’s work—we had 
not spent those first few days marking time. We had laid 
the groundwork for a number of exciting projects and were 


ready to undertake a further criticism of popular arts. 


Superman's Geneology 


We had gained critical insights into ourselves and ow 
surroundings. With remarkable rapidity we had proceeded 
from being victims of our reading habits to becoming critics 
We proved ourselves able to step aside from our comics and 
look at them with some critical perspective. We could never 
again be quite so emotionally involved with a comic book 
hero because for a few hours we had put him at arm’s 
distance and inquired into his origins and influences. 

Continuing our critical evaluation of popular culture and 
the mass media could and did fruitfully occupy us for the 
remainder of the term. From the rows of comic books in the 
drugstore we proceeded to the pocket book racks. Lurid 
covers and contents we found, but there was also excellence 
TAB (Scholastic’s Teen Age Book Club) was waiting for us 
and served admirably to bridge the gap from where we were 
to where we were going. When we wished to move into 
that area labeled “literature” or into a traditional anthology 
we could begin with a comparative analysis of a comic book 
story and a good short story. In our first week of classes we 
had gleaned some rudimentary standards to begin critical 
work on TV, on movies, short stories, even on art and music 
if we wished. The number of times later that semester when 
“Remember what we said about 


students remarked, 


comics?” convinced me that this plan had transfer value. 

Beginning with what we knew, in a sense going beyond 
it, we had prepared to launch ourselves into the sea of 
popular arts, clutching a few critical insights, a few com- 


parative judgments, and buoyed up with much enthusiasm. e 
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By MARGARET WOODRICH 


They told us the wind was too strong to try for the top. 


But we had no intentions of turning back 


Y HUSBAND and I decided to climb 

Mt. Fuji on the last few days of 
the season. It took us 38 hours from 
the time we left ow 
returned. 

The first leg of our trip consisted 
of an electric train ride out of Tokyo 
and after two transfers, one wild bus 
ride around the narrow foothill roads 
of the Fuji area. After we piled out 
the bus twisted and groaned as the 
driver made a U-turn, happily waving 
and shouting “Sayonara” to us. We 
were on Our OWN. 

The starting point of our climb was 
Station 3. Rows of octagonal cedar 
sticks about six feet long were lined 
up against the trees. We selected ou 
“Fuji sticks” with the same care that 
Americans select Christmas trees 

“Stick stampu?” inquired a grinning 
lad at the refreshment hut where we 
were sipping a cup of thick green tea 
We proudly held out our sticks and 


home until we 


the youth seized a red-hot branding 
iron from the glowing coals and pressed 
it into the When the 
the hieroglyphics burned into 
“Mt. Fuji, No. 3 stage 
meters.” This stick stamp ritual 
at all stages on Mt. Fuji 


colortul 


wood smoke 
cleared 
our sticks read 
1,820 
is repeated 
giving 
souvenir of their ascent 

We found the first 
enough, on a smooth path through the 
thick forest. But it 
the air thinner 


successtul climbers a 


two stations easy 
wasn't long until 
and the grade 


agile Jap 
vith the greatest 


seemed 
The 
were passing us 
We shifted into high gear 
thrust i Model 1 

high, but the 
spurt of energy didu't last very 


steeper small-framed 
nese 
ease with 
the same does 


vhen it goes into new 
long 
We stopped at Stations 4 and 5 only 
long enough to get our sticks stamped 
and drink a cup of hot tea. We were 
eager to push on; we wanted to get 
as far as we could before dark 
Margaret Woodrich teaches in the 
American School in Japan. Her travel 
article printed here won an Honorable 
Mention Award in Scholastic 


Seventh Annual Travel Story 


Teacher's 
Awards 


Snow heavy Mt. Fuji seen from a hotel near the base. 


As we approached a rest area, a 
group of mountain people with horses 
offered to rent the animals to take us 
to Station 7. The horses looked more 
fatigued than we did, so we 
the offer. 

Sweeping across the lava spread, the 


ae halky 


refused 


wind blew red dust into ow 
faces. We turned our backs to the 
mountain and looked into the 
valley. It was a view I'll never forget. 
The five lakes at the foot of Fuji re 


flected the sun a thousand pink 


dow i 


and 


hues of the sunset clouds 


We Meet “Cousin” 


The next thing we knew a barefoot 


Japanese boy was standing in front 


of us. He wore thin trousers, a shirt 
and had a kerchief tied over his 
against the wind. He 


asked us to come with him to his uncle’s 


fac c 


for protection 


house to spend the night. We were sur 
a generous offer from 
Atter 
dec ice d 


prised by such 
a_ perfect holding a 
famil that 
visiting the jiad’s uncle would take us 
We could sce 
We ex 


plained that we wanted to go up, not 


stranger 
conteren c we 
too far out of our way 
his hut down in the distance 
down 

He shrugged his shoulders and said 
‘OK, I'll take you to my 
lives up.’ 

After another 
cided to follow the lad 


been related to everyone on the 


cousin's. He 


conference we de 
He must have 
moun 
tain for we stopped to check on ever’ 
picked our way 
Our 
and he turned out 


one’s welfare as we 


to his cousin's hut new friend's 
name was Muto-san 
to be a very helpful companion 

It was after dark now and the trail 
was rocky and rough. The wind whip 
ping around the side of the mountain 
gave us a feeling of complete loneli 
ness. It howled louder and louder and 
we wondered if we were ever going to 
find cousin's hut. After a few painful 
bruises and falls, we saw a light. It 
was the hut and a welcomed sight 
“Good place to sleep,” Muto-san said 

At the door, we were met by an old 
lady looked as though she had 


“ ho 


lived a century, We took off our shoes 
and sat down by the fire 
made us hot tea bowls of 


while she 
and rice 
The howling wind made us decide to 
night at Betore 
stretching out on our thick quilts, we 
took one last look at the lights of the 


Japanese villages far below our 


spend the cousin's 


many 
station in the sky 

At three o'clock we were up, anxious 
to sex the top of Fuji at sunrise, Secret 
ly we had planned to leave a wad of 
lady 
before we 


yen for the old and slip out 


quietly, but could = get 
dressed she had prepared hot soup and 
Deeply 
by the hospitality of these people, we 
Muto-san 


rice cakes for us impressed 
said goodby to the old lady 
decided to come with us 
After an hour or so of climbing the 
trail got steeper, the wind stronger, th 
heavy 


rocks wet and slippery, and a 


hail 
encouraged by Muto-san as he said we 
approaching Station 8. After a 
long struggle we came to it and with 
my last spurt of energy | held out m 
tick to be 

(Ceutinued on page 16-1 


and rain storm blew up. I was 


were 


stamped 


Author (in straw hat) and teen-agers 
she led to summit on a second climb 





Where the ancient ways of 
the Orient enchant the West 
ern visitor excellent trans- 
portation... modern hotels 
wonderful souvenirs... 


renowned hospitality 


{pply your Travel Agent or 


JAPAN TRAVEL 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


Japan Travel Bureau it je 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
651 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif 


Now see the real Japan 


Personal visits to Japanese homes and 
gardens as well as the breathtaking sights 
of Tokyo, Kyoto, Nara, Nikko, many other 
high points in this exotic land! 


Sponsored by your travel agent and 
VJAPAN AIR LINES 


U.S, to the Orient via the 
DC-6B “route of personal service” 


UP MT. FUJI 





Continued from page 15-T 


The rest of the trail looked straight 
up. We could see the next hut so I was 
sure it couldn't be too far. We picked 
our over the rocks and it didn’t 
far. | held out my stick 
waiting for a stamp at Station 9, but 
the tender grinned at me 
No stamp. Muto-san explained that my 
stick was already stamped. We really 
werent at Station 9 after all. The en 
terprising mountaineers have comme 
cialized on the climbers and there are 
six number 8 huts! 

Wearily we dropped by the fire and 


way 
seem very 


fire only 


talked with 20 young men who were 
members of a climbing club. They told 
us the wind was too strong to attempt 
the top today. We were so close. We 
held family 


on, It 


voted 
cold wet but 
determination drove us on to the top 
rl that glorious feeling 
as we arrived at the main gate which 


counsel again and 


to go Wis and 


never forget 
of the stone 
encrusted village. We had made it 

Station 10, the summit of Fuji, the 
highest spot in Japan! The thrill of 
looking into the giant crater and the 
breath-taking view of the island from 
13,000 teet 
to get there.e 


led onto the “main street’ 





was worth every struggl 


17 days all expenses 
from the U.S. and back 


: $28 


Here's the personalized tour you've 
wanted of wonderful Japan. As few as 
two people can take it any time of year. 
And it starts at the Golden Gate! You 
step aboard JAL and you're “in Japan.” 


Down payment 
by convenient 
JAL Credit Plan 


Send for free information 


Japan Air Lines 
45 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


new “JALway Tour of Japan.” 


Name 





| 

is 

| Please send free information about your 
| 

| 

! 


; Address 
City & State 
] $T.1055 








RR 
i‘ THE “Mysterious East” beckons to 

you, now’s the time to start planning 
for next Today, distance 


mean little in the balmy Pacific. You 
can cruise leisurely for a couple of bliss 


summer. 


ful months, or super jet to the Orient 
overnight (perhaps on Japan Air Lines 
future 15-hour flight from Seattle to 
Tokyo) 

Youll get a 
Tokyo's brand-new International House 


special welcome ut 
hotel and culture center all in one. D« 
signed “us a headquarters for foreign 
ers visiting Japan on cultural or sci 
entific the “I-House” 
offer special guide and interpreter set 
vices. If 
of Mt. Fuji, you may not have to rough 
it up the slope rauch longer. A new 
plan calls for three hotels accessible by 
Ah 


hotels 


missions, will 


you'd rather vacation on top 


a mountain road. .. technology 
but 
you'll want to sample the color and 


adventure of 


Western-style are fine, 


a country Japanese inn 
Here's the chance of your lifetime to 
revel in shoelessness, enjoy your own 
miniature garden, and sport the ki 
mono provided for each guest. Other 
musts for Japanese sojourn are 
the festivals which go on year-round 

cormorant fishing, 
sions, carnivals, 
plays 


your 


costumed 
fireworks 
and temple ceremonies. For « 


proces 
river dis 
calendar of events, write to the Japan 
Travel Information Office, 10 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. It 
you want to be well prepared for your 
trip, take along the pocket-size ref 
ence, Say It in Japanese (60 cents from 
Dover Publications, 920 Broadway 
New York, N. Y.), available with a pro 
nunciation guide, 7-inch, 33 1/3 
record (89 cents). 

If you 


rpm 


the Pacific 
you may want to see Corregidor, now 


meander across 
open to tourists, and reached by regu 
lay steamer from Manila. In Honolulu 
vou can admire the Waikiki shoreline 
Matson multi-million dol 
the Princess Kaiulani 


from a new 
lar hotel 
> Best travelers’ aid we've this 
year, a new bibliography, Travelers’ In 
formation ($1 from the Council on 
Student Travel, 179 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y.) lists more than 900 
current pamphlets, films, records, books 
und other guides to Europe and the 
Middle East. Much of the material 
mentioned is free. There’s also an in 
valuable section on the U. S. A. to help 
you answer any questions about you 
homeland. —Auprey NoaLy 


seen 





OR many reading problems the Teen 

Age Book Club supplies an answer 
to the teacher's prayer. That is why it 
has grown so steadily in the few years 
since its inception. As one who has spent 
a lifetime promoting the reading of good 
books, I can testify that the Teen Age 
Book Club supplies one of the most val 
uable teaching aids ever provided for 
English teachers. 

Following are a 
teachers report to us. As you read them 
ask yourself whether they would be 
useful in your own teaching. 


few advantages 


1. More reading: Students who are TAB 
Club members read an average of six 
books per school year. This is consider- 
ably Stu 
dents trade their favorite books and go 


more than most adults read 


to the library for more books by authors 
they discover through TAB 
you want them to do 


Just what 


2. Books for various reading levels: As 
look titles 
month you will see easy, average, and 
You will note that 
authors famous for 


you over the list of each 
challenging books 
many titles are by 
their ability to write for the early teens 
Scholz, Boylston, Hinkle 
Kjelgaard. You will also find titles for 

Tamerlane, Cress 
of Two Cities, Mr 
Each 


select 


Cavanna, 


readers 
Tale 


Hornblower 


advanced 
Delehanty, 
Midshipman 
month we make it a 
offerings ranging from easy to challeng- 
ing, uncomplicated to mature. 


etc. 
point to 


3. Books for many interests: You wil! 
also find each month books for girls and 
books for boys, also some that both en- 
joy. You will find books to appeal to 
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THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


What It Can Do for YOUR Students 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee 


widely varied interests: horse and dog 
stories for younger readers; adventure, 
science-fiction, and sports for the boys; 
romance for girls; fiction, how-to-do-its 
biographies, mysteries, per 
sonal growth counsel, and 
books for everybody 


classics, 
reference 


4. Dependable selections: very teacher 
wonders whether the books offered will 
be “acceptable.” Let me say that the 
Selection Committee lists only 
titles which pass its careful scrutiny 
Members of our know 
through long experience what is accept 
able to most schools and parents. If you 


those 


committee 


feel that we made a mistake in any of 
our selections, please tell Ws W hy you 
think so 

of book 


know 


5. Cultivation reading and 
buying: that habits 
established in the teens often persist in 


| eachers 


adult years. When you help boys and 
girls discover the love of book buying 
and reading, you can be reasonably sure 
that they will go on buying and reading 
throughout their lives. And they will 
thank you for it 


6. Building personal libraries: We al] 
know that the person who buys a book 
is likely to read it and keep it. Through 
TAB, you can start many boys and girls 
on the road to personal libraries 

7. Beyond comics: Teachers and parents 
both desire to show boys and girls that 
there is a satisfying world of reading 
beyond the cornics. Many teachers find 
that the TAB Club does compete suc- 
cessfully with these publications. 

8. Reading iadder: Every student stands 
on a different rung of the reading lad- 


der. Through the Teen Age Book Club 
you can provide reading material for 
the child where he is and a ladder ol 
other titles leading him upward, Don't 
worry if some choose Dennis the Men 
ace instead of Moby Dick 
giggle through Dennis will be ready for 
something different and, perhaps, bette: 
next month, The important thing is to 
get him or her to read books, 


Those who 


9. Parents approve: Nothing wins more 
wholehearted parent approval than evi 
dence of reading, Parents like TAB be 
cause it encourages the reading of 
worthwhile books, They are proud and 
glad to give their children the quarter 
or 35 cents to buy a book, The cost 
after all, is less than the cost of a Sat 
urday movie, Many parents enjoy read 
ings the books, too. 


10. College preparation: Many studies 
show that the student who reads widely 
and rapidly is more likely to succeed in 
college. Your college-bound 
can help themselves on the path to 
higher degrees by the good reading pro 
gram—including at least one classic each 
month-—-available through TAB Club 


students 


11. Advantages of bright covers and 
small books: Many teachers tell us that 
the brightly illustrated covers and the 
convenient pocket-size appeal to stu 
dents. Reading looks easier and more 
pleasurable when it comes in this form 
Once students have been won over to 
reading in pocket-size books, they will 
turn more readily to the wider range of 
books in hard covers 


thousands of 
Many 
teachers tell us that the keeping of re« 


12. Easy to operate: [1 
classrooms students run the Club 


ords, making out orders, and acquiring 
an administrative technique are all good 
(The details of 
ordering books have been made even 


experience for students 


simpler this year.) 


r= —~ MAIL FOR FREE MATERIAL 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd S%., New York 36, N. Y 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on How to Start a 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit 
of materials and a sample book 


School 


Zone Stote 
sv 95 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Next month, Oc 
tober 24, will be 
United Nations 
Day. Like thou 
sands of other 
classroom teachers 
around the world, 
may now be 
planning «assembly 
programs 
units on the United 
Nations. 

Below will 
find several titles of publications which 
will 


you 


or other 





you 


answer every question and 


students might have about the 


you 
your 


United Nations. Where is it? What does 
it do? Who belongs to it? When and 
why does it meet? 


Useful Tools and Methods 


If you don’t have a U. N. “kit,” you 
best source of information is the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations, 
345 East 46th St., New York 17, New 
York. Your needs are their business. 
They try to anticipate your requirements 
for free and inexpensive materials, Let 
them know what you want to do and 
their people will get you started on the 
right road. Their publications include 
descriptive, periodical and general ma 
terials, discussion guides, plays, scripts, 
displays and special program materials 
Of particular value to you as soon as 
you have some background are the 
Teaching about the U. » 
teacher's handbooks and guides. 

Teachers held 
on the United Nations before should 
check the 1955 Publications list of the 
A. A. U.N. For information on U.N. 


SCTIOS of 


who have projects 









affairs, get Department of State Pub 
lication #5112, July 1953, U. S. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Here are listed by countries 
the names of particular individuals con 
cerned with specific areas (social, eco 
nomic, and so on) who are in a position 
to supply you with the kind of infor 
mation you are after. The latest (free) 
Annual Listing of U. N. Publications, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad 
way, New York 27, New York, will give 
you a ready reference for reordering 
replacing and completing your work 
ing file of U. N. materials suitable fo: 
year-round use. 

For a comprehensive discussion of 
U.N. films. see Vera Falconer’s article 
on page 10-T. 

WARREN FABYAN 
Teachers College of Conn 





TITLE 


The United Netions and 35« 
Hew tt Works 


The United Notions: its 35¢ 
record and prospects 






Hew te Find Out About \S¢ 
the United Nations 








United Nations in the 25¢ 
Schools 





DESCRIPTION 


booklet, 208 pp.; 
pocket size 





booklet, 64 pp.; 


booklet, 68 pp 


teacher's kit 












Indicotes 





Suggestions for 


good 
below 


starting point; 





Guide to Teaching about Se 
the United WNetions 
and World Affairs: A 
Teachers’ Handbook 


The United Nations in 10e 
Your High School 


booklet 


bulletin 


things best for small 


teachers 


Specifically useful to sr 


teachers and administrators; o real challenge; 
detailed description of whole school or seg- 
ment programs 


COMMENTS 


Appendix A; lists organs of U. N., Appendix 
B: U. N. Cherter; handy, concise pro's and 
con's of what U. N. has done and may do; 
for jr. and or. h. 5 


teachers and students 


Historic significance; longer view, more re- 
illus fined than 1950 edition; one well-qualified 
man’s account; for jr. and sr 


available materials 
films, filmstrips, posters, programs and serv- 
ices and where to get them to help under- 
stand aims, achievements, problems of U. N 


activities, 
secondary levels; bibliography for teachers; 
includes 


elementary and 


Various approaches for grades 1-12 in class 
and extra-class situations; topics and areas 
all pupils should be concerned about; some 
groups, 





SOURCE 


The New American Library 
of World Literature, inc 

501 Madison Avenue 

New York, N.Y 

(TAB Club Sept 





selection) 





Manhattan Publishing Co 
225 Lafayette St. 


h. 8. teachers. New York 12, N. Y 





publications, Dept. of Public information 
United Nations 


New York 17, N. Y 





Am. Assn. for the U. N 
345 East 46th St 


Handbook New York 17, N. Y 






Am. Assn. for the U. N 
345 East 46th St 

New York 17, N. Y 
prospective 






Am. Assn. for the U. N 
345 East 46th St. 
New York 17, N.Y 


club advisers, 































Everyman's United $1.50 book Adult view of structure and functions of Dept. of Public information 
Nations U. N.; besic for h. 5. teachers and seniors; United Nations 
well organized for easy reference New York 17, N. Y 
United Nations: Unit 12¢ pomphiet, 12 pp. Tied closely to World Book Encyclopedia Field Enterprises, inc 
Teaching Plan *62 illus. unit references; booklet is valuable as guide to Merchandise Mart Ploza 









teaching plons problem solving approoch; definition of 
“Unit Method” as applied is spelled ovt; 


bold attempt to cvoid superficial teaching 


Chicago 54, ill 










official bulletin of 
U. N. Stamp Clubs 





Tony Simon, Director 
U. N. Stamp Clubs 
33 West 42nd St. 

New York 36, N.Y 


When you write for aids please mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use coupon on page 36-T. 


Tells how to become ao club member, club 
activities; late U. S. and U. N. stamp news; 
tells how collectors can get first-day covers. 


U. N. Stamp Clubs sample copy 
“The Glebe-Trotter” ‘ree 
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Teaching Guide 






for this issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


How to Use the Contemporary 
Affairs Test 


On pages 14-16 of this issue we pub 
Affairs Test con 
sisting of 75 objective-type questions 


lish a Contemporary 


arranged in six sections. The test is 
intended to help you, at the beginning 
of the school year, to analyze the com 
petence of your students in knowledg: 
of contemporary affairs and 
studies skills. It makes no claim to sci 


Ss wial 


entific completeness, but has been care 
fully prepared by expert test-makers 
under the supervision of Dr. |. Wayn 
Wrightstone, Director of Educational 
Research of the New York Board of 
Education. Answers are on next page 

In administering the test, ask your 
pupils to fill out the blanks in the box 
on page 14 for name and class, but not 
for score, which IS for your convericnce 
after you have chec ked the answers and 
recorded scores for each section and 
the total. Pupils should answer all ques 
tions. Only right answers count in the 
score 

After you have marked the papers 
you will be better able to observe the 
ability of your students to interpret a 
simple graph, read a map 
important terms in social science, and 


recognize 


retain significant information in domes 
tic and world affairs. The test will help 
you to build your lesson plans this year 
with the strengths and weaknesses of 
your students in mind. We suggest that 
the scored papers be returned to stu 
dents so that they may be made aware 
of their achievement 

By recording the results as indicated 
in the blank on this page, you will help 
us to make national averages available 
to you for 
Please mail this blank not later than 
October 3. Resuli.. will be published in 
a November issue. You do rot have to 
use this blank if 
it, but may type your scores in a similar 


purposes of comparison 


ou do not wish to « lip 
form 


Credit (p. 12! 


Economics, American History 
Digest of the Article 


The nation’s installment debt is larger 
than ever, Nearly half of all families 
owe money on a house, a car, a televi- 
sion set, or some other appliance. Many 
people have come to regard the interest 
payments on such debts as the cost of 
getting something before it is paid for 
Present consumer credit buying is being 
regarded as a brand-new way to sell 
goods and services 


MY CLASS SCORES IN CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS TEST 


Fill ovt and mail this blank to 


Senior Scholastic Test Editor, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 








T 
Number of pupils making scores in each scoring range below 
|. WORDS IN THE | 
NEWS Range 0 to 5 6 to 10 11 te 15 | 
(Total possible | 
score: 15) Pupils 
| 
i and Il, SKILLS Range 0 to 8 9 to 15 16 to 20 
(Add scores for 
graph- and map- 
reading tests) 
(Total possible Pupils 
score: 20) 
IV. IN THE UNITED | Ronge ee. Pe = ee 
STATES 
(Total possible 
score: 15) Pupils 
V. PERSONALITIES — Renge 0 to 3 anf Peed 
IN THE NEWS 
(Total possible ; 
score: 10) Pupils } 
VI. WORLD Range Oe 5 aesassee aghagh 
AFFAIRS 
(Total possible ; 
score; 15) Pupils 
Yeor in Number of pupils by grades making scores in these ranges 


School 0-25 


TOTAL SCORE 


8 
(Maximum possible, 
all tests: 75) 9 
10 
VW 
12 


26-35 36-45 46-55 56-65 66-75 





School __. 
Grades of pupils 


Teacher's Name 


The threat of inflation is minimized 
by the fact that our industrial and farm 
produc tion is great enough to meet con- 
sumer demand. Hence, it is not likely 
that shortages will spur an inflationary 
spiral. Should installment buying seem 
to be getting out of hand the Federal 
Reserve Board can curb credit volicies 





City and State 


Courses taught 


Aim 

To help students understand the im 
portance of credit as a factor in ou 
standard of living and its relationship 
to inflation. 


Assignment 


1. Explain the meaning of the term 








20-T 


“credit” as it is used in describing the 
nation’s installment debt 

2. How might each of the following 
allect credit: (a) unemployment; (b) 
shortages of consumers’ goods; (c) 
Vederal Reserve Board action 
the amount of down payments? 

3. Credit has been known as “debt” 
ind is now being thought of as “a brand- 
new way to sell goods 
What is the difference 
views of credit? 


raising 


a 
and services 


between these 


Discussion Questions 


1. Let's turn to the chart, “How 
Many Owe Installment Debt,” on page 
13, What does this chart tell us about 
the importance of credit in the United 
States? How chart, “What 
Americans Earn,” help to explain the 
willingness of businessmen to extend 


does the 


credit to consumers? 

2. How does installment credit affect 
the standard of living of Americans? 

3. The great growth of credit in the 
United States has caused some econo- 
inists to suggest the danger of inflation. 
Why? Discuss the 


inflation and our 


comection between 
great industrial and 
farm production 

4. In the event that 
rise, what can our Government 
prevent the rise 
sharp? 
5. What factors would you take 
consideration before buying an automo- 
bile on the installment plan? 


should 
do to 


prices 


from becoming too 


into 


French Morocco (p. 9) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


Kren h Moruocco hus been the 
of violent efforts to overthrow French 
rule, It has been part of the French 
Empire since 1912. About the size of 
California, the colony is inhabited by 
8,500,000 Berbers, Arabs, and 
French settlers. The latter number 
about 500,000; and the Berbers, who 
are natives, have a slight majority. If 
the Berbers, led by El Glaoui, seem to 
be pro-French, it is only because they 
ure hostile to the Arabs who conquered 
them in the 8th century. 

French settlers are fearful that the 
success of the Istiqlal, an Arab inde- 
pendence group, will mean their ruin, 
They claim that the Moroceans should 
be grateful for the modernization ac- 
complished by the French in a back- 
ward area of the world. The Arabs 
allege, that the benefits of the 
modernization have gone to the French. 
The French settlers are being supported 
in the French Parliament by an influ- 
ential group of conservatives. 

The outcome of the nationalist revolt 
in Morocco is of international impor- 
tance, especially to the United States 
which four air bases in French 


scene 


some 


howe eT, 


has 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


Sept. 29, 1955 
Special Issue 


Key to Understanding World News 


Partial Contents 


Points of Tension Around the World— 
A survey of recent events and a fore- 
cast of future trends in 
wate hing 

Nations of the World Chart—This ex- 
clusive feature presents all vital infor- 
mation in easy-to-follow form for ready 
reference 

Key to the United Nations 
ery of the 
with a 


areas that bear 


Machin- 
organization together 
section on charter amendment 
and how it works, 

National Affairs—The Cabinet De- 
partments and the Independent Agen- 
cies—what they do and how they work 

l'ime Capsule—Important documents 
of the past decade—what they are and 
what they mean. 

Words in the News—An up-to-date 
dictionary of social studies terms. 


world 


Maps « Charts « Diagrams 











Morocco and would not want Commu- 
nists to take advantage of unrest in the 
area. 


Aim 


To help students understand the 
nature of the unrest in French Morocco 
and its implications for the United 


States. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Nationalism has been both a dis- 
ruptive and a unifying force. How is 
nationalism affecting developments in 
French Morocco? 

2. Describe the role played by France 
in the development of Morocco since 
1912. 

3. If you were a French resident of 
Morocco, how might you justify the 
position of France in Morocco? 

4, As a member of the Istiqlal (inde- 
pendence ) movement, state the reasons 
for wanting to end French rule. 

5. What difference does it make to 
us in the United States how the French 
settle the unrest in Morocco? 


Curfew for Teen-Age Drivers? 
(p. 7) 


Problems of Demo: racy, Seciology, Civics 
Digest of the Article 


In this week's Forum Topic we con- 


sider various sides of the problems 
posed by the high accident rate among 
teen-age drivers. Those who favor a 
midnight curfew for teen-age drivers 


argue that the highest number of acci- 
dents take place between midnight and 
4 a.m.; that night driving is especially 
dangerous; that the lives of teen-agers 
and others they involve in accidents 
must be 

Opponents of the curfew argue that 
ull teen-agers should not be punished 
antics of a few; that the 
basic causes of accidents will not be 
affected by that 
education in schools is necessary 


saved. 


because of the 


curfew; more driver 

Other proposals for regulating teen- 
age driving include stricter license re- 
quirements and suspension of licenses 


after violations. 
Aims 


attention to the 
involvement in 


1. To invite 


Hess of 


serious- 
teen-age auto- 


mobile accidents. 


2. To stimulate discussion and action 
on the problem in the school and in 


the home. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many 
have driver's licenses? How many of 
you expect to nave driver's licenses be- 
you reach the age of 20? (Show 
ol hands. ) 

2. Why 
a special problem? 

3. How effective do you think a mid 
night curfew for teen-age drivers would 
be in reducing the accident rate? 

4. What in your opinion would be 
the most effective way of reducing the 
accident rate? 


students in this class 


fore 


do teen-age drivers present 


teen-age 





Contemporary Affairs Test Answers 
(Pages 14-16) 


I. Words in the News: a-4; b-1; c-3; d-4; 
2; f-l; g-4; h-2; i-3; j-2; k-3; 1-3 
2; o-] 

Il. Reading a Graph 
1-T; 5-F 

Ill. Reading a 


m-2; 
n 


1-T; 2-F; 3-NS 


Map: 1-(2); 2-(9); 3 
(1); 4-(6); 5-(3); 6-(8); 7-(5); 8-(7) 
9-Rhine; 10-Moscow; 11-Rome; 12-south- 
13-about 1,500 miles; 14-50 and 60 
degrees north latitude; 15-Black Sea 

IV. In the United States; a-1; 
d-l; e-4; f-4; g-3; h-l; i-3; 
im l; n-4; o-2 

V. Personalities in the News 
c-6; d-7; e-3; £-2; g-4; h-12; 

VI. World Affairs: a-] 
e-3; £-2; g-3; h-l; i-l 
il; o-4 


east; 
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This Arrow Blazer Print 


puts you miles ahead in smart styling 


Smart-looking is the word for these 
new Arrow Blazer Prints. They’re 
comfortable and fit perfectly — just 
right for the classroom or easy living 
on weekends. Choose your “Sanfor- 


ized” favorites in charcoal, royal or 
rust at $3.95. And, match them with 
a pair of Arrow Chino Slacks in tan, 
white or black. Their back-strap and 
pleatless front give perfect fit. $5.95. 


mARROW> first in fashion 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine. 





Mes. Willard G. WNitschke, 


| SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 





Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 
Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 


Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 

tric Berger, Editor, Senior Scholastic; Associcte 
Editor: Irving deW. Talmadge (Foreign Affairs); 
Assistant Editors: Roy Hemming (Forum Topic), 
Arthur Knight (Movies), Herman Masin, (Sports), 
Mary Jone Dunton (Art Director), Serah McC. 
Gormen (Production Editor), William D. Bout- 
well (Editor, Scholastic Teacher), Lavinia Dobler 
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Howord |. Hurwitz (Teacher Edition). 
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Elwood Drake, Associate Director of Field Ser- 
vice * John P. Spaulding, Direct Mail Manager 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Could you pass the test being taken by the 
girl on our cover? She has te drive the car for- 
ward and backward so that the twe left wheels 
pass between the tennis ball: without touching 
either one. The test isn't easy. The space be- 


| tween the two balls is only a littl more thon 


the width of the tire on the car. 

This is one of the tests in the “Teen-Age 
Road-e-o,” which is sponsored by the U. $. Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce in more than 900 
American communities ennuolly. Many of the 
other tests taken by Road-e-c contestants ere 
equally as tough. 

Contestants get a lot of fun out of « Road- 
e-o. But thay also get something more impor- 
tant. The tests teke real driving skill. And the 
really skilled driver is «a good driver whe re- 
spects the rights of other drivers. 





CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


«of DID!” 


CPL. WILLIAM F, CRISP, JR. 


Raleigh, North Carplina 
Graduate, 
Needham Broughton High School 


“I chose my technical training before enlistment!” 


“That's right. | picked my own job training course in the Army. Now I’m a 


skilled surgical technician 


just what I wanted to be! What’s more, my 


training was guaranteed before | enlisted. | eveg knew the school | would 


attend. And what a school 


just like a college! The course was even 


better than I expected. If a guy wants a good break, he can get it in the 


Army. Believe me, those technical training courses are really the thing for 


high school graduates.” 


CHOOSE FROM OVER 100 COURSES 


You, too, can write your own ticket in the Army. Select the 
training that interests you and reserve it before enlistment! 
You're bound to find just what ygu want with over 100 
courses to choose from. Electronics, radar, mechanics, per- 
sonnel, chemistry—you name it, and it’s yours! You'll 
attend a college-like Army technical school, where you'll be 
taught by expert instructors—learn by using the most modern 
equipment in the world! And when your course ends, you'll 
be a skilled expert in your field! 


SENIORS MAY APPLY NOW! 


If you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling 
right now! Just see your local Army recruiter, and choose 
the training you want,..at no obligation! The course you 
pick will be waiting for you-—signed, sealed and ready to 
be delivered on graduation. So plan now for real career 
training—the kind that can mean a high paying job in the 
future. Visit your local recruiter today! He'll show you how 
you can enter the Army the right way, your way, by choosing 
your training before enlistment! 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY! 





You shoulde’t worry about life insurance, 
Eddie--just learn a few things’ about it! What 
you learn now may keep you from making costly 
mistakes later on. 

First, you should know that the younger you 
are when you take out your life insurance, the 
lower premium you will pay every year of your 
life. For example: At age 30, the premium on a 
$5,000 Ordinary Life Insurance policy will be 
about $34 higher every year than the premium 
would be at age 18, So the sooner you start, the 
easier your payments will be. 

Next, you should know that all insurance 
policies aren't alike in what they'll do for you, 
though they may look alike and have similar 
names. Example: If you ever needed to borrow 
on your life insurance, one company's policy 
might be worth a great deal more than another's 
—though the yearly premium of both would be 
about the same. So don't buy insurance blindly 


—ask questions! 


Lastly, you should realize that with so many 
companies selling so many kinds of life insur- 
ance—it’s a tough job to select the particular in- 
surance that’s best for you. Our advice: don't 
try. Instead of selecting an insurance policyse- 
lect a good insurance agent, Your Mutual Bene- 
fit Life agent, for example, makes it his business 
to study all of the types of insurance available to 
young people. Get to know him—and right now, 
send for our interesting new booklet, “The Se- 


cret of Maturity.” IT’S FREE and worth having! 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1845 @ 300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 





“Life Insurance? 


Why should I worry 


about that now?” 
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.. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion ea any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Extracurricular Activities 
Dear Editor: 

Although there should be no limit 
to the number of clubs 2 student. may 
join, I don’t think a student should 
be allowed to be an_officer in more 
than one at a time, Otherwise a few 
students, the big wheels, can hog all 
the glory for themselves. Besides, the 
club suffers when an officer has to di 
vide his time between several clubs. 
He cant give each of the clubs their 
rightful attention. 

The only way to prevent this situa- 
tion, I think, is for schools to prevent 
one student from being an officer in 
more than one club. | think more stu 
dents then would have a chance to 
show their leadership ability. And 
schools would have better clubs. 

John Dortmund 
Chicago, Ill 


TV Reviews? 
Dear Editor 

Last year we received Senior Scho- 
lastic in my socia) studies class. Our 
teacher assigned certain articles each 
week to study carefully. The rest of 
the contents we could read when we 
wanted to read it. 

I always found your movie reviews 
good and reliable and my friends and 
I used the checklist before we went 
to a show. But you never published any 
TV reviews, except a list of coming 
programs such as I find in the paper 
Our teacher posted “Listenables and 
Lookables,” but those aren't reviews. 

I see many more TV shows than | 
do movies. Would it be possible for you 
to have a department which discusses 
the qualities of big TV shows as you 
do movies? There are many fine plays 
and documentaries that deserve re- 
viewing. I know that once something 
is shown on TV you usually can't see 
it again, but such reviews would help 
to stimulate thinking and discussion 
about big TV shows after they have 
been seen. 

Jane Longworth 
St. Louis, Mo. 

(Any comment on Jane’s suggestion? 

What do you think?—Fditors) 





As secretary general of the United Nations 
Dag Hammarskjold stands in the front ranks 
of the world’s fighters for peace. Yet one 
of his ancestors was a famous Swedish warrior 
knighted for bravery. Meet “Mr. U. N.” in 
Interview of the Week—p. 6 


The accident rate among teen-age driv- 
ers keeps rising, What's to be done about 
it? One group says the answer is a mid- 
night curfew. Weigh the arguments pro 
and con: Forum Topic of Week—p. 7 


Philadeiphbta Evening Bulletin 


One of the world’s hot spots is Morocco 
There the French are sitting on top of a 
voleano that has begun to erupt. What are 
the issues? What do the Moroccans want? 
The French? What is Uncle Sam's stake in 
the quarrel? See “Ticking Time Bomb in 
Morocco” —p. 9 


®t. Toute Post Dispatch 


Credit has become a new kind of 
money, sending our standard of living 
higher and higher. But is there danger 
that credit may stretch to the breaking 
point? See “Credit”—p. 12 


Ban Franetoco Chronicle 


When an ex-President becomes an au 
thor—that’s news. For not many have told 
the story of their White House years 
See History Behind Headlines—p. 17 


For a rousing yarn of fighting men and 
the sea in the War of 1812, see the 
short story, “First Command,” p. 21 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Understanding the News 

First Command, by Eugene Burdick 
Crossword Puzzle 

Boy dates Girl 


Sports 
Following the Films 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Dag Hammarskjold who has the job of 


Secretary General of the United Nations 


Mr. U.N. 


* 4 8 1 SEE this job, you have to be a sort of chief execu- * 


tive, a sort of foreign secretary for sixty different gov- 
ernments, and an international politician, Sometimes only 
one, sometimes two, and sometimes all three at the same 
time, It's a matter of finding the right blend to meet a par- 
ticular need,” 

This was Dag Harnmarskjold describing his work as sec- 
retary-general of the United Nations. We were sitting ia his 
spacious office in the secretariat building at U. N. head- 
quarters, facing New York's East River. 

I had seen this tall, blond, fifty-year-old Swede carrying 
out his official duties during and between sessions of the 
U. N. General Assembly. I had seen him at social functions 
and at press conferences, As we sat informally in easy chairs, 
I had no trouble finding the exact word to describe him. 
That word is “suave.” 

Everything about the man, who heads a staff of more than 
3,000 men and women and who has to deal almost every 
day with the whims and prejudices of government represen- 
tatives from all parts of the world, is firmly controlled. He 
neither moves nor speaks (in his heavily accented English) 
hurriedly. But his smile comes easily and his courtesy is the 
same to any one of the thousands of students who visit U.N. 
headquarters every week as it is to the President of the 
"Inited States. 


“Traveling Salesman” for United Nations 

Mr, Hammarskjold was once described as Sweden's “trav- 
eling salesman.” Since taking over his present post in April, 
1953, he has become a traveling salesman for the United 
Nations, When I talked to him he had just returned from 
Europe where he had attended the Atoms for Peace con- 
ference at Geneva, Switzerland. He was already preparing 
for a trip to South America. 

“I am trying to get to all of the sixty countries that are 
U. N. members during my term of office [five years],” he 
told me. “I think it helps to have « first-hand impression of 
the governments and the people. I've crossed the Atlantic 
thirty times and traveled around the world once since I took 
over here two and a half years ago.” 

One thing is certain. Mr. Hammarskjoid will never have 
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A man may foil many times, but he isn’t a foallure until 
he beains to blame somebody else. —John Burroughs 


United Nations phot 


much trouble with languages during his travels. Besides 
Swedish, his mother tongue, he speaks French, German, and 
English, and has a working knowledge of several other 
languages. 

Dag Hammarskjold, who is a bachelor, comes from a long 
line of civil servants in Sweden. His family traces its history 
of public service back more than 400 years, His father was 
prime minister of Sweden during Worid War I. Dag Ham- 
marskjold was a brilliant student and won his degrees in law 
and political economy in record time. He was teaching the 
latter subject at Stockholm University before he was thirty 

Although he never ran for public office, he was invited to 
join the Swedish government in 1936 because of his knowl 
edge of economics and finance. He helped to shape the 
economic policies of his country. He was still serving his 
government at the time he was chosen for his present posi- 
tion, which carries an annual salary of $33,000 plus an 
allowance of $20,000 for expenses 


“Young People Have a Big Stake” 

One of the greatest honors bestowed upon Mr. Ham 
marskjold was his election to the Swedish Academy to fill 
the seat left vacant by the death of his father. It was the 
first time that this had happened in the history of the insti- 
tution. The academy has eighteen members. It is best known 
for the fact that it annually chooses the winners of the Nobel 
prizes, Its real purpose, however, is to develop the language 
and literature of Sweden. Mr. Hammarskjold is the youngest 
member. 

I asked him if he had any_ special message for young 
people on this tenth anniversary of United Nations Day. 

“Young people, who are going to take over this world 
have a big stake in the United Nations,” he said. “They are 
growing up in a world where much, much greater mutual 
dependence among peoples is necessary. The successes of 
the United Nations are successes for them. Those successes 
give everyone a better chance for the future. What the U. N 
does or does not do wil) determine the kind of world today 
young people take over in the years to come.” 

The secretary-general’s name is pronounced Dahg Ha 
mar-shuld, It means hammer-shield, and was adopted as a 
family name by a soldier ancestor who was knighted for 
bravery by a Swedish king in 1610. The soldier ancestor's 
descendant is a fighter for peace, helping to forge world 
understanding. ~Racepn CHaPpmManx 





FORUM TOPIC 
OF THE WEEK 





4 ve ‘ is a midnight curfew for teen-agers the 
answer to accident horrors such as this? 
Wide World photo 


Will Teen-Age Curfews Curb Crashes? 


A pro and con discussion: Should we have midnight curfews for teen-age 
drivers as a way to cut down the nation’s rising highway death rate? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


American families are alarrfied over the increase in 
fatal automobile accidents—an increase last year of 
almost 20 per cent over 1949. Last year 43 per cent of 
all accidental deaths in the U. S. were in automobiles. 

Iowa State College made a survey of drivers in that 
state recently. This survey found that more drivers be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 20 are involved in fatal acci- 
dents per 100,000 miles than any other age groups 

These figures on teen-age drivers are shocking parents 
and law enforcement officials all over the country. 


opinion, in what age bracket are the 


In Connecticut, Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff has 
suggested a midnight curfew for teen-age drivers 
Connecticut has had a 30 per cent increase in fatal 
accidents thus far in 1955, compared with the same 
period in 1954. Many have occurred after midnight 

Governor Ribicoff, therefore, has asked parents to 
“restrict” the use of family cars by their children unless 
they are back home by midnight. Some legislators think 
the curfew idea should be made a law. They say that 
young people under 20 should be subject to special! 
driving restrictions, 

Here are arguments on both sides 


All of these reports point 


to one 


YES! 


1. Statistics prove that teen-agers have 
the highest accident rate. 


The accident rate for the 16-to-20 
age group is absolutely alarming. This 
group is involved in five times as many 
auto crashes as the 45-to-50-year-old 
group of drivers. So says the Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Committee 

Insurance companies recognize the 
high risk of a teen-ager behind the 
wheel. That is why insurance premium 
rates jump as high as 70 per cent for 
families in which there's a teen-age 
driver. 

Teen-agers themselves admit that the 
probiem is serious. In a survey by the 
General Motors company, teen-agers 
were asked this question: “In your 


worst drivers found?” 

The teen-agers’ own answer—unani- 
mously—was: “15 to 20 years.” 

The Driving Research Laboratory of 
lowa State University spent six months 
in a round-the-clock study of highway 
users, Its survey revealed that a young 
“bloc of wild drivers” was “dangerous- 
ly” violating rules of safe driving, 

What is most significant of all, this 
1. S. U. survey pinpoints the time period 
when the greatest danger occurs. Their 
answer: midnight to 4 a.m. 

“Youthful drivers are traveling too 
fast at late hours of the night for their 
expegience and conditions of illumina- 
tion,” says the survey. “With all the 
basic physical qualifications for superior 
driving .performance, their record of 
accidents is entirely wywarranted.” 


thing: something must be done to curb 
young drivers. 

And the L. S. U. survey points out the 
key to the solution: something muist be 
done to curb young drivers after mid 
night. 


2. Driving after midnight offers dan- 
gers not present at other times, 


Most roads are less congested in the 
early morning hours after midnight. 
With few cars in sight, there is a temp 
tation to speed, And as the speed goes 
up, so do chances of an accident, 

A sudden curve or intersection . 
another car suddenly appearing in the 
wrong lane . . . or the car in front of 
you stopping abruptly. Any one of these 
in combination with speed atid darkness 
can mean sudden death for a driver 





Consider this: the normal headlight 
casts its beam approximately 200 feet 
ahead. Yet an automobile, traveling at 
60) miles pet hour, requires at least 317 
feet_to come to a complete stop from 
that speed on a dry concrete road. If 
the road is a gravel road, 486 feet are 
required, If the pavement is wet or 
packed with snow, from 526 to 700 feet 
are necessary! (See chart below.) 

These figures, furthermore, include 
the “normal reaction time” of a wide- 
awake, healthy driver (that time lapse 
between the moment you see danger 
and the instant you react to it). These 
figures do not take into consideration 
the reaction time of a night driver whose 
senses may be dulled. 


3. Restrictive measures are needed as 
a matter of life and death. 


Too many teen-agers fail to accept 
the grown-up responsibilities of safe 
driving when they are at the wheel of 
« car. They speed. They “clown” and 
‘vow off, They disregard safety signs 
and signals. 

Therefore, they must be restricted if 
only to impress upon them the life-and- 
death seriousness of highway safety. 

Raymond Moley wrote recently in his 
column in Newsweek: “It requires no 
statistics to prove that youngsters like 
speed, Every father and mother has 
heard the incessant chirp: Step on it!... 
Indeed, flaming youth has plenty of 
blood on its hands.” 

Our states have had to pass laws -in 
the past to prevent minors from drink- 
ing liquor. Similarly, we need laws to 
prevent teen-agers from being hurt— 
and hurting others—on the highways. 

A midnight curfew is such a needed 
law. If teen-agers were subject. to fines, 


1. A curfew would punish ail teen- 
agers for the sins of a few. 


Clamping a midnight curfew on all 
teen-age drivers is not fair. It implies 
that teen-agers are a bunch of freaks or 
gangsters who have to be locked up at 
night. 

It fails to take into consideration this 
fact: that many teen-agers are good, 
careful, considerate. drivers with no 
aceident records. 

Why should the many be penalized 
for the numb-skulled antics of a handful 
of nuts behind the wheel? 


2. A curfew overlooks the heart of 
the accident problem. 


The time when an accident occurs is 
not necessarily the most important fac- 
tor in the cause of an accident. 

Accidents are generally caused by 
violating the rules of the road—and 
these rules can be violated at any time. 
A curfew is not going to stop the viola- 
tions. It may only change the hours at 
which the accidents occur. 

A recent survey by the Chevrolet 
Motor Division of General Motors asked 
10,000 high school students what they 
considered to be the chief causes of 
teen-age automobile accidents. Here are 
their answers, in order of importance: 
(1) speeding; (2) clowning; (3) 
dreamers whose minds wander away 
from the wheel; (4) disregard of traffic 
signs; (5) failure to give signals; (6) 
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one-armed driving; (7) hogging the 
road; (8) too many in the front seat. 

These are the causes of accidents! 
And it is with these causes that the 
remedy should begin. A curfew is irrele- 
vant as a remedy. The real remedy lies 
in making teen-agers aware of the above 
dangers in driving at any hour of the 
day or night. 


3. Better driving education 
best way to cut accidents. 


Listen to what Judge Charles C 
Bernstein of Phoenix, Arizona, has to 
say. He was written up in Look maga- 
zine two years ago for his success in 
handling young traffic violators in Phoe- 
nix, and thus speaks from experience. 

“It is obvious,” says Judge Bernstein, 
“that fines and jail terms are not the 
answer.” 

Judge Bernstein argues instead that 
the answer to teen-age driving prob- 
lems is improving drivers’ attitudes to- 
ward existing saféty laws. That means 
better education. 

The General Motors survey cited 
above proves the value of safety edu- 
cation with teen-age drivers. Here are 
just a few examples: 

In Chattanooga, Tenn., teacher Wen- 
dell B. Hudson of Chattanooga High 
School reported no accidents by stu- 
dents of his safe driving class since 
1937. 

in Duluth, Minn., Sidney J, Skinner 
of the Duluth Board of Education re- 
ported no accidents or traffic tickets 
among 351 students. 

In Brockton, Mass., Errol B. Steven- 
son of Brockton High School reported 
a tenth anniversary of his driving class. 
No student has had an accident. 

In Norfolk, Va., Victor J. Mueller of 
Norview High says students have had 
a clean record since the course started 
in 1947. 

In Bel Air, Md., William Terrill of 
the Hartford County Board of Educa- 
tion replied: No crashes among 300 
students. 

The benefits gf teen-age driver edu- 
cation have a constructive effect on the 
entire community. Lawrence C, Catha 
of the Amite, La., High School puts it 
this way: “Take the matter of proper 
hand signals. Before our course was 
organized, we were a town of non- 
signalers. Since our students were 
taught to signal, the practice has be- 
come customary with nearly all drivers.” 

Similar thoughts are echoed by 
teachers C. H. Samuels of Safford High, 
Safford, Ariz., and Margaret Arnold of 
Fern Creek High School, Louisville, Ky 

The U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Trucking 
Association sponsor an annual “Road- 
e-o” for teen-agers. This competition 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Sultan Mohammed ben Mouvlay Arata (left) 
replaced Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. 


HE FRENCH are looking for an 

“aspirin” to cure their latest politi- 
cal headache. The headache is French 
Morocco. 

Last month violence swept across this 
French possession in North Africa, It 
. left in its wake more than a thousand 
dead. 

The one thing the French can't afford 
is delay, A solution must be found, and 
found quickly—lest Morocco 
inother Indo-China 

But there is no easy 
Morocco. At any rate, there 
tion that can satisfy al) its people 

For the basic trouble in Morocco is 
that, in a there are no 
“Moroccans.” instead, Mo 
roccan Arabs Berbers, and 
Moroccan French settlers. 

The people of Morocco are divided 
into these three groups. 
acceptable to one group becomes auto 
matically unacceptable to the other two 

Of the 8,500,000 people in Morocco, 
about 4,500,000 are Berbers, 3,500,000 
are Arabs, and 500,000 are French set- 
tlers. (These figures are approximate 
The estimates of the numbers in each 
group differ, depending on the bias of 
the one who does the estimating. ) 

The Berbers are the original inhabi 
tants of Morocco. They were conquered 
by the Arabs about 1,300 years ago 
They became Moslems, like their Arab 
conquerors, and learned to speak Arabi 

But, otherwise, the Berbers have 
clung to their own customs and age-old 
traditions. They are mostly wandering 
herdsmen. They live in the deserts and 
mountains of southern Morocco, wher 
they raise camels, goats, and sheep 
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Three Moroccan Groups 


The Berber tribesmen are tough an! 
colorful. They are dashing horsemen 
and fierce fighters. Their rulers in the 
rural regions are called caids (chief 
tains), and in the towns pashas (gov 
ernors). Most of them owe allegiance 
to the Pasha of Marrakech, the shrewd 
77-year-old Thami el Glaoui, who is 
friendly to the French. 

The Berbers may not like the French 
but they like the Arabs a great deal less 
To them, it's 


Ticking Time Bomb 


in Morocco 


French headache in Morocco is problem for whole free world 


evils. If they seem to favor French rule, 
it is only because they don't want to be 
ruled by the Arabs 

The Arabs live, predominantly, in the 
northern and western part of Morocco— 
in the coastal areas and towns. Most of 
them are peasant farmers. Those who 
live in the cities are shopkeepers and 
laborers. 


Arabs Want Independence 


It is the Arabs who want the French 
to quit Morocco. Many of them belong 
to the Istiqlal (“independence”) party, 
which seeks to make Morocco an inde- 
pendent nation. Although the Istiqlal 
claims to represent all Moroccans, it 
draws its strength mainly from Arabs 
who live in the towns and cities. 

The French have refused to recognize 
the Istiqlal as a legal political party 
Yet the organization has been rapidly 
expanding, It has the moral—and per- 
haps material—support of other Arab 
nations. 

This brings us to the French settlers, 
the third important group. The settlers 
feel that they have brought prosperity 
and Western civilization to Morocco. 
They point out that prior to 1912, when 
the French took control of Morocco, 
the country was a backward, poverty 


stricken, feudal region, ravaged by 


plagues and ridden by native tyrants. 

The French have modernized the 
country. They have built large, new 
skyscraper cities—Casablanca, Rabat 
Fez. They have constructed highways 
railways, harbors. They have built 
schools and hospitals, and have raised 
health standards. They have introduced 
scientific farming methods, and have 
irrigated arid lands 

Great strides have also been made in 
industrializing Morocco, The French 
have erected hydroelectric power plants 
built factories, and epened mines to 
exploit the mineral resources 

The attitude among the French is 
that the native Moroccans should be 
“grateful” for these blessings 

But the Arabs see it differently. They 
maintain that they have not benefited 
much from all these improvements. The 
French settlers have grabbed most of 
the best farmland, They make most of 
the profits from the factories and from 
the mines. And not enough of these 
profits bave been plowed back into 
raising the economic standards of the 
Arab masses. 

To the Arabs, the French settlers are 
“foreign invaders” who are robbing the 
country of its wealth. Morocco, they 
say, rightfully belongs to the Moro 
cans, not to the French. (Turn page.) 
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They point out that of the 400,000,000 
Moslems in the world, all except those 
living in French North Africa have at- 
tained national independence. The Arabs 
of Moroceo feel that it is high time that 
they too obtained their independence. 

The French settlers are strongly op- 
posed to independence. They fear that 
they would lose their rich holdings in 
Morocco, In fact, they are even opposed 
to any form of home rule. 

Several conservative parties in the 
“homeland” are backing the French set- 
tlers. They are determined that France 
should hold on to Morocco. These 
empire-minded conservatives control a 
large bloc of votes in the French par- 
liament. They may be strong enough to 
overthrow any government that gives in 
to the Moroccan nationalists’ demands. 


U. S$. Bases in Morocco 


The situation in Morocco is made to 
order for the Communists. They know 
a bad thing when they see it. They 
would dearly love to transform Morocco 
into another Indo-China. So far, fortu- 
nately, the independence movement has 
been led by nationalists. But the Com- 
munists may hijack the movement. 

Morocco is not just a French prob- 
lem. It is an international problem. The 
entire free world is directly concerned 
with the events in Morocco, The U. S., 
especially, has an important stake in its 
fate. Our Government has invested 
about $500,000,000 in building four Air 
Force bases and a Navy air station in 
Morocco. Several thousand U. S. serv- 
icemen are stationed there. 

These bases are strategically vital to 
the defense of the free world. In case 
of war, giant air freighters can shuttle 
supplies from these bases to the NATO 
armies in Western Europe or the Near 
East, What is equally important, from 
these bases heavy bombers can range 
deep behind the Iron Curtain. 

A violent revolution in Morocew 
would make our bases unsafe. The U. 
does not wish to interfere in Fren 
affairs. But it is an open secret that our 
Government has been tactfully prod- 
ding the French to settle their differ- 
ences with the Moroccan nationalists 
and restore peace in that country. 


Land of Flowers 


Let us take a closer look at Morocco, 
the arena of this many-sided struggle. 
Roughly the size of California, Morocco 


occupies the northwest shoulder of 
Africa. It is a beautiful, sun-drenched 
land, which a French poet once called 
“a country carpeted with flowers,” 
The Atlas Mountains sweep diago- 
nally across Morocco (see map, p. 9). 
South of the mountains the land is arid, 
but to the north and west lie wide, fer- 
tile plains extending to the Atlantic. 


The climate is Mediterranean, some- 
what simjlar to our South Atlantic 
states. Along the coast the temperature 
in the summer is relatively cool, inland 
it is unbearably hot. 

In ancient times, Morocco was a 
Roman province. After the collapse of 
the Roman Empire, it fell under control 
of a series of barbarian kings. In the 
6th and 7th centuries A. D., Morocco 
was overrun by the Arabs. They con- 
quered the Berbers and converted them 
to the Mohammedan faith. 

Then, in the 19th century, the major 
Western European nations began carv- 
ing empires for themselves out of ter- 
ritory in Africa, Through a “deal” with 
Britain and Spain, France was given a 
“free hand” in North Africa. She grabbed 
for herself Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco. 

Sincé then, Northern Algeria (with 
90 per cent of the population) has been 
declared part of France. It is divided 
into three French departments (states) 
and administered as a sub-division of 
Metropolitan France. Algeria is repre- 
sented by elected deputies in the Na- 
tional Assembly (parliament) in Paris. 

Tunisia has at last, after a long and 
bitter struggle, been “graduated” from 
its colonial status. Last surnmer a treaty 
was signed with France providing for 
Tunisian home rule. 

Morocco became a French protecto- 
rate in 1912. (Not all of Morocco- 
France ceded a narrow strip along the 
northern coast to Spain, and allowed 
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Tangier to be declared an international! 
zone.) This was done through a treaty 
with the Sultan of Morocco. 

On paper, Morocco is supposedly an 
absolute monarchy with the Sultan en- 
joying absolute authority. Actually, it is 
the French Resident General who runs 
the show. The Sultan cm make laws. 
But the laws can’t go into effect unless 
O. K.’d by the Resident General. 

The French added new fuel to the 
long smoldering nationalist fire when in 
August, 1953, they deposed the pro- 
nationalist Sultan Mohammed ben 
Youssef. He was replaced by his uncle, 
the old, gentle, and mild-mannered 
Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa. 

The new Sultan is opposed by the 
nationalistic Arabs, but is supported by 
the Berber leader, Pasha el Glaoui. He 
is also supported by the French settlers. 
Aged ben Moulay Arafa has been most 
obliging to the French. He signs every 
document they put before him, includ- 
ing—according to one story—the’ menu 
he was offered at an official banquet! 


Which Way Out? 


On August 20, the second anniver- 
sary of the changing of the Sultans, 
violence erupted in Morocco. It lasted 
several days, with the death toll climb- 
ing to more than a thousand. 

There were two “peculiarities” about 
this rioting: (1) It took place not only 
in Morocco, but also in Algeria, which 
is “officially” a part of Metropolitan 
France. (2) The rioters included many 
Berber tribesmen, who in the past had 
been loyal to the French. 

Late last month, the French govern- 
ment entered into negotiations with the 
Moroccan nationalists. A new “formula” 
was in the making. French Premier 
Edgar Faure proposed a diplomatic 
“double play.” To please the national- 
ists, he was willing to “sacrifice” Sultan 
ben Moulay Arafa. To please the French 
Rightists, he accepted the resignation 
of Resident General Gilbert Grandval 
who favors a gradual plan for home 
rule. 

Specifically, the French government 
proposed to form by September 12, a 
broadly based Moroccan government 
in which native Moroccans would par- 
ticipate. It also intended to replace the 
Sultan with a council of the throne. 
A new Resident General, Pierre Boyer 
de Latour, had been named to succeed 
Gilbert Grandval. 

As we went to press neither side was 
“buying” this compromise solution. 

Morocco is a three-cornered struggle 
in which no one side can win, The only 
answer is “peaceful coexistence” among 
the three conflicting groups. 

The danger that confronts France in 
Morocen (as it did in Indo-China) is 
that the proposed reforms may prove 


) too little and too late. . 





The author in veil and diellaba. 


Miss Alison MacLeod spent four 
months in French Morocco recently, 
where she lived among the Arabs, 
studying their language and political 
problems. 


LIVED in a typical Arab town called 

Salé, just outside Morocco’s gleam- 
ing modern capital, Rabat. The town is 
centuries old. Its narrow streets twist 
between barren, houses. Like 
every other Arab community in Moroc- 
co, Salé is enclosed-by a high earthen 
wall, which the people built during the 
Middle Ages to protett themselves 
against pirates and attacking tribes. 
About 7,000 Moroccans live there. 

The French settlers do not live in 
these ancient, walled towns. The French 
have built their own modefn cities with 
office buildings, department stores, fac- 
tories, apartment houses, and modern 
homes. 

But in the old towns, the Moroccans 
have carefully preserved their simple, 
traditional way of life. 

Whenever I walked through the 
streets in the Arab quarters of Morocco, 
I tied a thin, embroidered>veil over my 


adobe 


Life in a native walled town 


as seen by an American 


Inside Morocco 


By ALISON MacLEOD 


face. | put on a long, léose robe, called 
a diellaba (pronounced jé la ba), and 
fastened its large hood over my hair 
and forehead (see photo). 

It is shady and quiet as you pass 
through the narrow alleys that run be- 
tween people’s houses on the outer rim 
of Salé. From time to time you walk 
past a group of small shops with open 
fronts. You may see a shoemaker inside, 
cutting leather. Or you may see an arti- 
san tapping an intricate pattern into a 
brass tray. 

Then your path darkens, and you find 
yourself inside a large squar 
over with a plaited bamboo roof, You 
have entered a covered wwuk. (5 
pronounced sook, is the Arabic word for 
market.) Beside you are rows and rows 
of stalls, where beautiful hand-made 
articles, and bright, soft fabrics are sold. 
There are seldom any price tags on 
these goods. The customers bargain 
with the merchants, trying to get the 
lowest price. 

Suddenly, you come out of the maze 
of the souk’s passages into the blazing 
hot open market place—right in the cen- 
ter of the town. It is dusty, and very 
crowded, Donkeys, laden with provi- 
sions, pass back and forth. The mer- 
chants spread their wares on the baked 
ground, and as you pick your way past 
them, they call out to you in Arabic 
“Look here! Come and buy!” Here you 
find everything from vegetables and 
spices to nails and clothing. 


Interiors of Homes Hidden 


Some of the women stand gossiping 
through their veils. Groups of men 
squat or sit on the ground, passing the 
time of day. A young girl brushes past 
you, carrying loaves of round bread on 
a wooden board set on her head. The 
odor of hot grease is in the air, and you 
know that somewhere in the market 
square fresh doughnut sticks are being 
fried. These are similar to American 
doughnuts, only greasier and not so 
sweet. 

From the outside, the house where | 
lived looks like every other house in 
Salé. Thick, whitewashed walls keep 
out the heat. Its heavy wooden door 
and the absence of windows may look 
unusual to Americans. But the Arabs 


prefer to hide the beautiful interiors of 
their homes from strangers. 

The rooms of the house are built 
around a large open court which has an 
inlaid tile floor and softly bubbling 
fountains. There is very little furniture 
in the salons which open off the court 
only low couches running around all 
four walls, a few scattered tables, and 
some heavy rugs. 

I slept in a bed in a small room in a 
quiet corner of the house. Most of the 
older people had beds, too. But the chil 
dren simply rolled up in blankets on 
the soft, velour-covered couches. 


Women Lead Sheltered Lives 


Many of the women lead very shel 
tered lives. Traditionally they neve: 
show their faces to strange men. Only 
their husbands and close relatives may 
see them. Inside the house, they are 
unveiled. 

At mealtime, we always sat cross 
legged on couches or cushions around 
a low, round table. A servant first 
brought a large brass kettle, a bar of 
soap, and a pan, so that each person 
could wash in turn, Then, huge steam 
ing platters were set in the middle of 
the table, and everyone ate with his 
fingers from the same dish. Of course, 
I had to learn new table manners, be 
cause there is a proper way of eating 
with your fingers in a Moroccan home 
just as there is a correct way of han 
dling your knife and fork in America 

There was always a great variety of 
dishes—boiled lamb with raisin sauce, 
fried: chicken with almonds, small spicy 
meatballs in tomato sauce. The food 
was usually very highly seasoned. We 
never ate pork, or drank any form of 
alcohol, because these things are for 
bidden by the Moslem religion 


Devout Pray Five Times Daily 


| used to discover, at certain hours 
during the day, some of the older 
people praying in corners of the house 
They would be kneeling for devotions 
bending back and forth, then prostrat 
ing themselves flat on the floor as they 
murmured their prayers. A devout Mos 
lem prays five times daily, beginning at 
dawn and ending at bedtime. Before 
each prayer, he takes off his shoes, 
washes his face, hands, and iecet, I 
there is no water nearby, he 

(Continued on race 34 
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HE radio program sponsored by one 

of the largest and soundest banks 
in America uses a singing commercial 
that goes like this: 


“Around the town, 
There are 42 
Branches waiting 
Just to serve you.” 


The bank is inviting you to save 
money, of course. But it is also inviting 
thousands of others to come in and 
borrow money in order to spend it. 

Across the nation people are being 
invited to “fly now—pay later”... 
to “take advantage of easy terms” . ... 
to “borrow money from smiling employ- 
ces” of hundreds of banks and other 
lending institutions, 

There is almost nothing that an av- 
erage American can’t buy on the in- 
stallment plan—even a college educa- 
tion—often without down payment. 

The American economy is floating on 
a sea of credit. This credit is shaping 
new living and spending patterns. The 
nation’s installment debt totals more 
than $115,000,000,000. Nearly half of 
all families owe money on something— 
a house, a car, a television set, or some 
other appliance. And an increasing 
number even owe money on vacations 
they tock months ago. 

At the same time, about 30 per cent 
have no savings at all, and another 
35 per cent have less than $760 in cash, 
bonds, and other savings. 

Without credit, most experts agree, 
the great prosperity of the auto, home 
building, appliance, and other indus- 
tries would not be possible. On the 
other hand, some economists are won- 
dering whether this credit boom will 
suddenly turn to a bust. 


CREDIT... 


Tomorrow's Money Spent Today 


America’s economy is floating on a sea of credit 


One way of looking at credit is to 
think of it as savings in reverse. Instead 
of saving up money and then buying 
something later, credit allows a family 
to buy the goods now and pay for it 
later with money it would have put 
into a savings account. Credit buying 
gives a family the use of its purchases 
while it is “saving up” to pay for them. 
In addition to the payments, there is 
also an interest charge. But many peo- 
ple think of the interest charge as the 
cost of getting something before it. is 
paid for. 


“Created” Money 


In a way, when a bank or finance 
company lends money, or when a store 
allows a customer to charge a pur- 
chase, it is actually creating money 
where none existed before. Suppose a 
family that has only $700 in cash wants 
to buy a new car that costs $2,000. 
They can wait uptil they save the other 
$1,300. Or they can make a $700 down 
payment and borrow the other $1,300. 

In most cases, if the family’s credit 
rating is good, they can borrow the 
money and repay it over three years. 
Thus they have bought a $2,000 car 
for $700 plus future savings of $1,300. 
Most automobiles are bought in this 
way toJay. So are almost all homes and 
many other goods, 

A family can even buy shares of 
stock on credit, but it must put up at 
least 70 per cent of the price in cash. 
This so-called “margin” requirement 
was only 50 per cent until recently. 
Then the Federal Government raised it 
to 60 per cent, then to 70 per cent. 

In the case of housing, an Armed 
Forces veteran was able to buy a low- 
priced home for nothing down and 
take 30 years to pay. For non-vets the 
down payment was quite low. This 
summer, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment raised the down payment re- 
quirement by one-half of one per cent 
and cut the mortgage term down to 
25 


years. 
Credit has always been known by 


another name as well—“debt.” And for 
years that word has had an unpleasant 
sound to most people. Anyone who 
went into debt, said these people, was 
irresponsible and a spendthrift who 
didn’t know how to manage his finan- 
cial affairs. Today, however, more than 
half of all families own homes pur- 
chased by means of long-term credit. 
So the old criticism of debt seems to 
be passing away. Instead; many peo- 
ple consider present consumer credit 
buying as a brand-new way to sell 
goods and services. These people say 
that old-time thrift no longer is neces- 
sary to the extent it once was. A family, 
they point out, doesn’t. have to save 
as much for medical care because it 
probably has some form of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. And why, they ask, 
should a family save as much for old 
age when nearly everyone is now cov- 
ered by social security, and many peo 
ple work for companies that have pen 
sion plans providing for old age retire 
ment benefits. We don’t even have to 
save up money for taxes, they add. Fed 
éral taxes and many state taxes are 
deducted from pay checks before we 
get them by a “pay-as-you-go” plan. 


Dangers of Credit 


But credit also has its dangers. What 
are these dangers? 

For the individual, of course, there's 
always the danger that he won't have 
enough money to meet his payments 
when they fall due. That's something 
everyone has to consider seriously be- 
fore he borrows money or buys some 
thing on the installment plan. When 
installment payments aren't met, the 
article that was purchased is repos- 
sessed (taken back) by the seller. And 
more and more families have gone so 
deeply into debt that they aren't meet 
ing all their installment payments. Since 
March, 1954, it is reported, the num 
ber of cars, homes, and appliances that 
have been taken back because of non- 
payment has increased by 30 per cent. 
And when 4 brticle is repossessed the 





buyer usually loses all he has paid on it. 

In some cities a new kind of business 
called debt adjusting has been spring- 
ing up, to help people who can’t pay 
their pills. Debt adjustment compan- 
ies, for a fee that is usually 10 per 
cent of the total indebtedness, arrange 
new payment schedules for people with 
debt troubles. They also help families 
to rearrange their budgets so they can 
pay back a little bit to every creditor 
each month. And they try to convince 
these families to return purchases they 
can’t afford and should not have made. 

However, some of the newcomers in 
this field, the National Better Business 
Bureau reports, don’t offer an honest 
service at a fair fee. They take ad- 
vantage of peoples’ money troubles, 
mislead them, leave them in worse 
trouble than théy were to begin with 
and charge them fees ranging up to 
58 per cent. 

The fact that this business has been 
growing lately, many people say, is 
proof that too many people are borrow- 
ing too much. Others say that this has 
not become a serious problem. And 
they feel it won't become serious as 
long as America’s prosperity and full 
employment continue. 


Spiral of Inflection 


Of course, the problem would be- 
come greater if employment falls very 
much below its present high level of 
65,000,000. Then if a lot of people in 
one area or city can't pay their bills 
the stores and banks and finance com- 
panies themselves might get into ser- 
ious financial troubles. And even though 
we are now in a period of great pros- 
perity, some observers point out that 


65 per cent of all family-held 
licuid assats* 





The next two tenths of families 
own 27 per cent 


The next three tenths of families 
own 8 per cent 


The bottom four tenths of families 
own less than 1 per cent 











we still have more than 3,000,000 peo- 
ple without jobs, and there are eco- 
nomic troubles among some farmers. 
This situation, they feel, could lead to 
a general downward trend in the econ 
omy, if it is not stopped soon, 

Inflation is another fear of many 
people. The economy is in a state of 
inflation when prices and wages climb 
out of control. It usually exists to some 
extent during wartime. People earn a 
lot of money producing war materials 
they can’t buy. The consumer goods 
that are available are limited. So peo 
ple are willing to pay more money to 
get these scarce goods. Price increases 
are followed by wage increases, Then 
the bidding for scarce goods starts all 
over again to raise prices some more 
If this is permitted to go on and on, 
money loses its value and a country’s 
economy collapses 

During a4 war, or at any other time 
when consumer goods are scarce, the 
government usually steps in to control 
the level of prices and wages. At pres- 
ent there are no wage or price con- 
trols, Most wages have gone up about 
40 per cent since 1947. But prices have 
not kept pace. This is because increased 
industrial efficiency has given us more 
goods per worker than we ever had 
before. And there can be no inflation 
unless there is a scarcity of goods to 
buy. 

The automobile industry, for éx- 
ample, will probably have the biggest 
year in its history. It will produce about 
7,000,000 cars in 1955, But retail prices 
have been moving down, not up. Few 
people pay thelist price. Discounts are 
the rule. And if there were a chance of 
a car shortage, the auto industry could 
quickly raise its output to 9,000,000 
vehicles this year. 

In housing the situation is not the 
same. The building industry will put 
up about 1,400,000 new homes during 
1955. That’s about twice as many houses 
as there will be new families to buy 
them. Many small builders are begin- 
ning to worry about being able to 
sell their houses, 


Putting Brakes on Credit 


About the only place where there is 
a shortage is the stock market. During 
recent years prices of stocks have been 
climbing steadily, Some experts think 
the reason for this climb in stock prices 
is that many more organizations and 
individuals are buying stocks, and there 
are only so many shares available. To 
curb this tread toward inflation, the 
Federal Government, as we have seen, 
raised the down payment requirement 
for stock purchases. 

If credit expansion becomes a prob- 
lem, the Federal Government has 
means of dealing with it. Officials of 
the Federal Reserve Board, which is 
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controlled by the Government, set mon 
ey and credit policies for banks, Uf 
the Federal Reserve Board feels that 
Americans are buying too much on 
credit, it has two methods of putting 
a brake on the process. (1) It can re 
quire banks and finance companies to 
raise the amount of down payments. 
(2) And it can make them reduce the 
length of time over which consumers 
may repay installment loans, This 
would discourage borrowing and in 
stallment buying. 

What are 3 chances of this hap 
pening soon? Very slight, some experts 
say. Industry is producing just about 
all the goods that people want, Farm 
surpluses are higher than ever, and 
crops this autumn will be large. Nation 
al production this year probably will 
reach $383,000,000,000, a peacetime 
record. What is more, industry will 
spend $27,000,000,000 during 1955 to 
increase its capacity to produce goods, 
And personal income will pass the 
$300,000,000,000 mark for the first 
time in our history 

It is hard to say why people have 
been spending so much in recent years. 
Some experts seem do think that when 
people begin buying a lot of goods, 
instead of being satisfied, soon they 
want more and more, And industry feels 
it will be able to continue giving con 
sumers new products. For example 
when black-and-white television sales 
fall off more, color sets will come on 
the market in large numbers. 

And from the looks of the economy 
today, credit probably will continue to 
be the money Americans will use to 
improve their standard of living. 


Oharts reprinted from “U, 6. News & World HKeport an 
independent weekly news magazine published in Washing 
ton. Copyright 1955 Tnited Btates News Publishing Corp 


23.2 million owe money 

on installment purchases 
30.8 million are free 

of installment debt 


those owing money 

installment purchases ~ 

1.6 million expect to get paid up 
within 3 months 

3.8 million in 3 to 6 months 

9.2 million in 6 months to 1 year 

7 million in 1 to 2 years 

1.6 million in more than 2 years 








SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 
Contemporary Affairs Test 


September 22, 1955 


1, WORDS IN THE NEWS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
of the word or phrase which best com- 
pletes the sentence. 


a. Automation is a system of indus- 

trial production the essential feature 

of which ts 

1. assembly line operation 

2. machine tools 

}. large numbers of skilled workers 

4, increasing use of electronic con- 
trols 


b. Historical events arranged in 

chronological order are arvanged 

1, aceording to the time at which 
they took place 

2. according to. the form of govern- 
ment in power 

1. by countries or areas 

4. by topics 


ec. When we speak of the Federal 
government, we mean 

1. the state government 

2. the city government 

3. the national government 

4. the town government 


d, Which one of the following is 

NOT characteristic of the WU. 5, 

capitalistic system? 

1. freedom of enterprise 

2. competition in business 

3. the right to own private property 

4, government ownership of major 
industries 


it. The party platform of the Repub- 
lican or Democratic Party is a 
1. list of the names of all candidates 
2. staterwent of aims and beliefs of- 
fered for an election campaign 
‘3. complete history of the party 
4. plan to raise campaign funds 


auf. When Congress adjourns, it 
ends its session for a time 

gets ready to discuss major bills 
3. overrides a Presidential veto 
4. is considering a tax bill 


l 
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«. Which industry is an example of 
a public utility? 
automobile 
steel 
. petroleum 
. telephone 


Patronage in politics means 


. Congressmen voting for each oth- 
er's bills 


2. party supporters being given gov- 
ernment jobs 
3. eliminating inefficiency in govern- 
ment 
4. helping newly elected Congress- 
men adjust to their jobs 


— |. Whieh of these sources of infor- 
mation would most readily give you 
up-to-date statisties on world produe- 
tion of steel? 

1. an Atlas 

2. Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature 

3. World Almanac 

4. Encyclopaedia Britannica 


j. A bloc in Congress means a group 
Congressmen who 
, come from the same state 
2. vote as a group for certain policies 
serve on a Congressional investi- 
gating committee 
. support the President 


Which symbol do cartoonists use 
identify the Republican Party? 


. donkey 
bear 
elephant 
lion 


Aggressor nations are those which 


aim to keep world peace 
remain neutral at al) costs 





TO STUDENTS 


This test is intended to help your 
teacher find the strong and weak 
points in your knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs at the beginning of 
the school year. You do not need 
to study anything to prepare for 
it, but anmewer all the questions. 


My name 
My clase ie. 
Total number right__ 

















3. first attack other nations by armed 
force 


4. are not U. N. members 


m. The term satellite is most com- 

monly used today to mean 

1. one of the new plastics 

2. a country under Russian influence 
or domination 

3. a robot airplane 

4. a neutral country 


mn. Which of these terms is NOT 
closely associated with communism? 
1. fellow-traveler 

2. free elections 

3. Kremlin 

4. hammer and sickle 


..% Under its 

prices, Congress 

1. attempts to guarantee farmers 
enough income to meet their ex- 
penses 

. guarantees workers a minimum 

wage 
stops prices from rising 
rations scarce goods 


program of parity 


Number right 


Ge at La 


ll, READING A GRAPH 
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On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “T” if it is 
true, an “F” if it is false, or “NS” if 
there is not sufficient information given 
on which to base a conclusion. : 


_l1. A government agency is the source 
of information in the graph. 

2. The number of. business firms in 
the U. S. increased steadily from 
1945 to 1953. 

3. Wages, prices, and job opportu- 
nities increased with the rise in busi- 
ness activity. 

4. In the period 1946-1950, there 
was an increase of about 800 thou- 
sand business firms in the U. S. 

5. The increase in the number of 
business firms in the period 1950- 
1955 was greater than in the period 
1945-1950. 


Number right. 
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ill, READING A MAP 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the number 
of the country on the map above cor- 
responding to the correct answer. 


__l. The country which wants Gibral- 
tar back. 

__2. The country which is the leader 
of world communism. 

_3. Winston Churchill retired as Prime 
Minister of this country. 

_4. The country which contains the 
Vatican. 

__5. Pierre Mendes-France way Prime 
Minister of this country in 1954. 
__6. What number indicates the coun- 

try ruled by Marshal Tito? 

__7. What number indicates a country 
part of which is behind the “iron 
curtain”? 

8. What country recently regained 
its freedom after being occupied 
since the end of World War II? 

__.9. What is the name of the river 
marked (4) on the map? 

___10. Name the capital of the country 
marked (9) on the map. 

__11. Name the capital of the country 
marked (6) on the map 


}2. In what direction would an air- 
plane fly traveling from (1) to (7)? 

__13. About how many miles is it from 
London to Istanbul by air? 

14. Between what parallels of lati- 
tude does Britain lie? 

15. Name the body of water which 
washes the southern shores of Russia. 


Number right 
IV; IN THE UNITED STATES 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence 
ft, On which item in the national 

budget is most of the government 

income spent? 

1. national defense 

2. state aid to education 

3. salaries of Government workers 

4. conservation projects 
—b. Which of these powers is reserved 

to the states and not the Federal 

Government? 

1. to pass laws on interstate trade 

2. to license radio and TV stations 

3. to pass laws regarding marriage 

and divorce 


4. to coin money. 


_.t The U, 8. depends on world im- 
ports to obtain most of its supplies of 
1. iron ore and copper 
2. rubber and tin 
8. wheat and cotton 
4. coal and oil 
4, Our national social security laws 
do NOT provide for 
1. medical and hospital insurance 
2. old age insurance 
8. unemployment insurance 
4. widow and survivor's insurance 
tt Which one of the following is a 
foreign news agency? 
1. Associated Press 
2. International News Service 
8. United Press 
4, Reuters 
ff. Which amendment to the Consti- 
tution limite « President to twe 
terms in office 
1. 16th Amendment 
_ 2. 19th Amendment 
8. 20th Amendment 
4, 22nd Amendment 
._.- The CIO and AF of L have an- 
nounced 
1. their intentions 
Labor Party 
2. the end of their fight against the 
Taft-Hartley Act 


of forming a 








§. their aim to merge both organi- 
zations under a new name 
4. that labor can gain more by com- 
petition between the CIO and 
AF of L 
te 


1. with few exceptions the South 
supports the Democratic Party 
& with few exceptions the South 
supports the Republican party 
8. cotton provides the South with 
most of its income 
4. Southern states have no major 
industries 
i. Our immigration laws 
1. have stopped immigration into 
the U. S. until 1960 
2. no longer set up a quota system 
8. give preference to immigrants 
rom some countries over others 
4. have not changed in 25 years 
J. The nation-wide inoculation pro- 
anny of the Salk vaccine aims to 
uild ap an immunity against 
1. multiple sclefbsis 
. poliomyelitis 
. arthritis 
. cerebral palsy 
ke. Which figure most closely ap- 
proximates the average annual fam- 
ily ineome in the U. §.? 
1, $2,000 8. $10.000 
2. $8,000 4. $5,000 
|. Which statement about the hous 
ing eituation in the U. S. is true? 
slums in our large cities no longer 
exist 
the nation’s housing shortage has 
been eliminated 
there has been a marked shift of 
population from cities t. suburbs 
. rent controls are no longer in 
force in any states 
_m,. Of which ene of these countries 
are the citizens also U. 5. citizens? 
1. Puerto Rico 8. Cuba 
2. Philippine Islands 4. Haiti 
nm. Which of these has tended to in- 
erease the problem of traffie con- 
gestion? 
1. forbidding parking in business 
parts of cities 
. roads which by-pass lerge cities 
. having more “thru-ways” linking 
state to state 


rapid increase in auto registration 





WERE’S HOW YOU RATE 


if you enewered all the 75 ques- 
tions in this test correctly, you're 
ovt of thie world, But If you got 


65 or over—Ge te the head ef the 
class! : 


50 te 65--You're good but could 
be better! 


35 te 50-You're doing fairly well, 
but need a lot of work! 


Below 35—Let's face it: you'd bet- 
ter plug hardi 


- 











V. PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 
On the line to the left of the names in Column A, write the number preceeding 


the correct description in Column B. 


” Column A 

. Konrad Adenauer 

. Jawaharlal Nehru 

. Mao Tse-tung 

. John Foster Dulles 

. Vyacheslav Molotov 

.- Anthony Eden 

. Chiang Kai-shek 

. Walter Reuther 

. Henry Cabot Lodge 
Nikolai Bulganin 


Column B 


. U.S, delegate to the U. N. 

. Prime Minister of Britain 

. Foreign Minister of Russia 

. Leader of Nationalist China 

. Premier of Russia 

. Dictator of Communist China 
. U.S. Secretary of State 

. President of Republic of Korea 
. Chancellor of West Germany 
. Prime Minister of India 

. Foreign Minister of Japan 

. CIO labor leader 

. Vice-President of the U. S. 


Number right 





~— Whieh figure most closely ap- 
proximates the national debt of the 
U. 8.? 
1. $100 billion 8. $500 billion 
2. $300 billion 4. $700 billion 


Number right_ 


Vi. WORLD AFFAIRS 


On the line to the left of each state- 
ment write the number of the word or 
phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence. 


i. In June 1955, the U. N. cele- 
brated its 
1. 10th birthday 9%. 8th birthday 
2. 7th birthday 4. 5th birthday 
—». Which one of these orgariza- 
tions does NOT provide for an inter- 
national defense agreement? 
l. NATO 8. WEU 
2 SEATO 4. UNESCO 
—&# The “Gaza Strip” incident re- 
vealed the tension which exists be 


tween 
1. Israel and Egypt 
2. ove and Syria 


8. and Iraq 
4. Turkey and Syria 
— fl, The first Asian-African conference 


~h. The “Good Neighbor Policy” of 
the U. 8. aims to improve our re 
lations with 
l. Latin America 
2. Africa 
8. Western Europe 
4. the Middle East 
— |. Russia opposes Turkey's control of 
the 
1. Dardanelles 8. Adriatic Sea 
2, Caspian Sea 4. Red Sea 
—j. India and Pakistan are in dispute 
over the control of 
1. Nepal 3. Kashmir 
2. Rangoon 4. Tibet 
kk. In which country has the govern- 
ment adopted apartheld (segregation 
of races) as an official policy? 
1. India 8. Egypt 
2. Mexico 4. Union of South Africa 
I. The objective of the Mau Mau 
organization in Africa is 
1. to drive the white man out of 
Kenya 
2. to conquer jungle disease 
8. to encourage modern farming 
methads 
4. to industrialize Africa 
—m. To which part of the world has 
the U. 8S. given the largest amount 
ef economic and military aid since 
1954? 
l. Asia 8. Latin America 
& Western Europe 4. Middle East 
~~. An important change in British 
foreign policy since 1945 was 
l. turning over supervision of the 
Suez Canal zone to Egypt 
. refusing to recognize the govern- 
ment of Red China 
. resigning from NATO 
. consistently opposing U. 8. policy 
in the U.N. 
~~ Sinee the end of World War Il, 
each of these countries has won in- 
dependenee EXCEPT 
1. India 8. Libya 
2. Republic of Indonesia 4. Malaya 


Number right 
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VERY President is at least two men. 
He is the Chief of State, highest 
elected official of the Government. 

He is also «1 individual human being, 
with all the strengths and weaknesses, 
ambitions, ernotions, and foibles of any 
outstanding personality. 

As No, 1—the official—it falls to his 
lot to do a great deal of public writing 
and speaking. He must make formal 
addresses at his inauguration, when he 
presents his messages to Congress, at 
international conferences, and on many 
other occasions. All of these, an im- 
mense volume of writing—constitute the 


“state papers” of his administration. * 


They are published officially at the end 
of each term. 


The Truman Memoirs 


Some Presidents have written a great 
deal of other material outside the strict 
line of duty. One of these is Harry S. 
Truman, For two years the forme 
President, from his retirement at Inde 
pendence, Missouri, has been engaged 
in writing his Memoirs of the seven 
years of his presidency (1945-1953) 
The first volume of this work will be 
published November 2 by Doubleday & 
Company. But excerpts from it are be- 
ing published simultaneously this week 
by Life Magazine, which financed the 
undertaking; the New York Times, and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Truman's Memoirs are a frank 
and forthright statement of the major 
incidents of his administration, inter- 
spersed with numerous personal touches. 
He quotes his frequent homey letters to 
his mother and sister, tells with 
moving simplicity the events of his first 
days in office after the tragic hand of 
fate struck down Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on April 12, 1945 

It is not strange, perhaps, that by 
far the largest portion of the volume is 
concerned with the war and interna 
tional affairs. Truman’s first six months 
saw the death of Hitler, V-E Day and 
V-] Day, the signing of the United 
Nations Charter at San Francisco, the 
Potsdam Big Three Conference, and 
most momentous of all, the dropping 
of the atomic bomb at Hiroshizna. 

The new President, plunged into this 


and 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





White House Authors 


world vortex overnight, worked man- 
fully to inform himself and seize the 
reins of world leadership. If the book 
does nothing else, it makes clear that 
from the start Truman was aware of the 
aggressive intent and devious methods 
of Stalin and the other Russian leaders. 

“I have never been talked to like that 
in my life,” said Molotov at one point 
“Carry out your agreements and you 
won't get talked to like that,” was Tru 
man’s tough reply 


Lost Treasures of History 


“Il have often thought,” says Mr 
Truman, “in reading the history of ow 
country, how much is lost to us because 
so few of our Presidents have told thei: 
own stories. . . . Unfortunately some of 
our Presidents were prevented from 
telling all the facts of their adminis 
trations because they died in office: 
Some were physically spent on leaving 
the White House. , . . Some were em 
bittered by the experience and did not 
care about living it again.” 

Comparatively few Presidents have 
left’ such a personal record. George 
Washington, of course, wrote little ex- 
cept his state papers. The famous Fare- 
well Address was first published Sep- 
tember 19, 1796, in the Pennsylvania 
Packet and Daily Advertiser. 

Our most versatile President, Thomas 
Jefferson, was not only a statesman, 
architect, inventor, and educator, but a 
prolific writer on every kind of subject 
Author of the immortal Declaration of 
Independence, he wrote also many 
monographs and letters on philosophy, 
literature, science and agriculture. And 
he set down an unfinished “Autobiog- 
raphy” which is a model of expression. 

From Monroe onward came a long 


stretch of dull Presidents who left little 
writing of significance. Jackson, who 
might have been an exception, was not 
a writing man, and the martyred Lin- 
coln, whose Second Inaugural and Get 
tysburg Address are jewels of the Eng 
lish langguage, was shot down before he 
could complete his work 


Courage of Grant 


Ulysses S. Grant, great generai, was 
unhappily one of our least successful 
Presidents, But he did one thing afte: 
he left the White House that proved 
his courage. Deceived by a rascally 
business partner, Grant undertook to re 
pay every cent of the firm’s debts to 
defrauded creditors. Dying of cancer of 
the throat in 1885, he struggled to com 
plete his Personal Memoirs, published 
serially and in book form, to earn this 
money and gain security for his family 

In modern times, Theodore Roosevelt 
was a tireless author in many fields. He 
recorded most of his vigorous adven- 
tures in print, such as Ranch Life and 
the Hunting-Trail, The Rough Riders 
(his Spanish War story), African Game 
Trails, and Through the Brazilian Wil 
derness. He left delightful personal rem 
iniseences, especially Theodore Roose 
velt’s Letters to His Children 

The  scholar-Presidént, Woodrow 
Wilson, might well have made his mark 
as a writer if he had not entered 
politics, In his early days at Princeton, 
he wrote several distinguished books on 
government, particularly Constitutional 
Government in the U. 8. The clarity 
and charm of his style were also turned 
at times to such lighter essays as Mere 
Literature and On Being Human. For 
after all, every President is two men 

~Kennetu M, Govino 





Argentine Squeeze Play 


Dictator-President Juan D. Peron 
has launched a new “get tough” 
policy in Argentina. 

The Peron-dominated Argentine 
Congress gave the dictator emer- 
geney powers to “annihilate and 
crush” his political opponents. It 
passed laws on September | to place 
the capital city of Buenos Aires, 
‘which has a population of 3,000,000, 
in a state of siege. 

[Under a “state of siege,” the gov- 
ernment can deprive any citizen of 
his constitutional rights. | 

The action came within 24 hours 
atter Peron had offered—and quickly 
withdrawn—his resignation. 


PERON ON MERRY-GO-ROUND 

The preceding day—August 31— 
will probably go down in Argentine 
history as a “topsy-turvy”.day. In the 
early hours of the morning, Peron 
offered to resign the Presidency. But 
nine and a half hours later he 
reversed himself. 

What caused Peron to change his 
mind—according to the official ver- 
sion—was a nationwide general 
strike that was declared by the 
Peron-controlled trade unions to 
keep him from resigning. 

Later in the day, Peron addressed 
a crowd of more than 100,000 of his 
followers. He called on them to turn 
on their opponents and “answer vio- 
lence with greater violence.” 

What's Behind It: Juan D, Peron 
has been in the saddle in Argentina 
for nearly ten years—and firmly in 
the saddle until last summer. Then 
he almost lost his grip on the reins. 

What nearly unseated Peron were 
his repressive measures against the 
Roman Catholic Church. He banned 
religious teaching in the schools; ex- 
pelled two priests from the country, 
arrested others; and imposed heavy 
taxes on church property, 


SCHEME FOR MORE POWER 
On June 16, part of the Argentine 
Navy and Air Force rebelled. The 
Army, loyal to Peron, put down the 
uprising. About 200 persons were 
killed and 800 wounded. 


Since then, Peron has made some 
attempts to improve his relations 
with the Church. 

According to most observers, his 
resignation “offer” last month was 
merely a pretext to stir up his fol- 
lowers so that he could enlarge his 
dictatorial powers. 

Major article on Argentina will 
appear in a future issue. 


Peace Plan for Holy Land 


Uncle Sam is making a new effort 
to settle the long and bitter dispute 
between the Arabs and the Israelis 
in the Holy Land. 


The peace plan proposed to Israel 
and the Arab nations contains an 
American guarantee that the U.S. 
would help defend either side from 
attack by the other. 

The plan was announced by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles. 

If Israel and the Arab nations 
agree to sign a genuine peace pact, 
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said Secretary Dulles, the United 
States would be willing to under- 
write such a peace. If one side at- 
tacks the other after a permanent 
peace is concluded, the U.S, would 
come to the aid of the defender. 
What's Behind It: The Republic 
of Israel was founded in May 1948 
on partition lines established by the 
United Natioris. Bitter fighting over 


_ Israel's borders soon broke out be- 


tween Israel and the neighboring 
Arab countries. After several months 
of fighting the United Nations finally 
persuaded the hostile countries to 
sign a truce. It was a truce, but not a 
permanent peace settlement. 

The truce left two problems un- 
settled: (a) a final agreement on fron- 
tiers between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors; and (b) the resettlement 
of about 900,000 Arab refugees who 
had fled from Israel during the war 

More than six years have passed 
since this uneasy truce was con- 
cluded. The period has been marked 
by frequent border fighting. The 
most recent clashes have taken place 
along the Gaza Strip (see map) be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. 

In hi proposal, Secretary Dulles 
stressed that agreement on the boun- 
daries would have to be the corner 
stone of a permanent peace. 


ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM 


To solve the problem of the Arab 
refugees, Secretary Dulles urged that 
Israel pay them for their lost prop- 
erty. He suggested that there “might 
be an international loan to enable 
Israel to pay the compensation.” 

The U.S. proposal was promptly 
endorsed by Britain and by U.N. Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold. 
But, as we went to press, there was 
still no response from the belliger 
ents. Both Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries were “studying” the plan. 

The continued feuding between 
the Arabs and the Israelis has been a 
matter of grave concern to the West- 
ern democracies, First, because it is 
a constant threat to peace. Second 
because it is an obstacle to a united 
defense of the Middle East against 
communism. There have been re- 
ports also that Soviet Russia was 
planning to sell arms to some of 
the Arab countries. 





Atoms at Work for Peace 


Where does U.S. development of 
atomic energy stand in relation to 
Russia's? The answer: we are 
ahead, but not by far. Probably 
two or three years is a rough guess. 


That's one of the observations 
coming out of the United Nations 
“Atoms for Peace’ Conference— 
probably the greatest scientific con- 
ference ever held. 

Two years ago, President Eisen- 
hower proposed that the nations of 
the world get together and “pool” 
their atomic information for peace 
instead of war. Last montl , scientists 
and observers from 72 1 ations met 
in Geneva, Switzerland, to put that 
proposal to work. 

The conference gave the world its 
first chance to hear scientists from 
both the Free World and from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Observers 
agreed the U.S. contributed the most. 
We had the greatest number of re- 
ports and presented them in greatest 
detail. However, the West was im- 
pressed by what it saw of Russian 
atomic development. 


HIGH SPOTS OF CONFERENCE 


Atomic reactors—These seemed to 
attract the greatest interest. (Reac- 
tors are devices which burn uranium 
or other fissionable materials to pro- 
duce heat which can be used to gen- 
erate electric power.) Russia showed 
detailed models of three reactors. Of 
greatest interest, however, was the 
West's “breeder” reactor. In this type, 
the plutonium which operates the 
reactor “breeds”; as a result, more 
plutonium is produced than was put 
in the reactor at the start. 

PHydrogen power—An Indian dele- 
gate reported that the hydrogen 
bomb could be exploded without an 
atom bomb “trigger.” He also said it 
should be possible to harness the 
H-bomb, too, for peaceful purposes. 
The fusion of hydrogen atoms can 
produce 40 times more energy than 
the splitting of an atom of uranium. 
The energy thus produced would end 
forever the shortage of electricity in 
the world. Hydrogen fuel would be 
inexhaustible since it could be ob- 
tained from ocean water. 

> Radioactivity—Experts on heredity 
said they are worried about H-bomb 
“fall out” and also by the increase of 
radioactive rays throughout the 
world. These rays are caused by 
discharge. of waste products from 

a 


United Press photo 


JAMMED RUSSIAN—Viadimir Matskevich was head of Russian delegation 
touring U.S. farms. Before he left U.S., Matskevich accepted invitation from 
Voice of America to broadcast to the Russian people reporting on his tour. 
Broadcast was recorded on tape at Soviet Embassy (photo). But when the broad- 
cast was beamed to Soviet Union over Voice of America’s 30 transmitters, the 
Soviets turned on their own transmitters to “jam” the broadcast and drown it out. 


atomic plants into the air and water. 
A new study of mice was presented 
to show that the danger of creating 
human freaks as a result of radio- 
active rays may be 15 times as great 
as had been supposed. 
PAtomic electricity—The U.S. and 
Britain presented figures to show 
that they could produce atomic elec- 
tricity at costs only slightly higher 
thar the costs of producing elec- 
tricity by oil or coal burning power 
plants. The British said they plan to 
produce 40 per cent of their elec- 
tricity from the atom by 1975. 

In general, everyone thought the 
conference a huge success 

As one delegate summed it up: 
“We have proved beyond .. . a doubt 
that the atom behaves the same East 
or West of the Iron Curtain.” 


U.S.—Japanese Ties 


The man who ten years 
signed the Japanese surrender has 
recently paid a visit to the United 
States. He is Mamoru Shigemitsy, 
foreign minister of the Japanese 
government, 


Mr. Shigemitsu was accompanied 
by his attractive daughter, But he 
did not come here on a “social visit.” 
His was a “business mission.” He 
brought with him a bulging brief- 
case of his country’s “problems.” 

Here are some of the issues he 
diseussed with Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles: 


Islands. The Japanese want a 
promise from the United States that 
this country will return to Japan the 
Bonin and the Ryukyu Islands in the 
Pacific. The U.S. is holding these 
because of their military value. 

Prisoners. There are 210 Japanese 
war criminals sentenced to prison 
by the U.S. The Japanese government 
is under increasing pressure at home 
to obtain their release. 

Trade. Japan wants U.S. permis 
sion to increase her trade with Red 
China. The U.S. prefers to postpone 
this issue until there is a real thawing 
of the cold war. 

Defense. Japan would like to 
reduce the amount of money she 
contributes to support U.S, troops 
stationed there. The troops are in 
Japan to defend the country. 

The negotiations lasted for three 
days. Mr. Shigemitsu did not get all 
he asked from the United States 
But neither did he return to Japan 
empty-handed, The concessions he 
obtained were listed in a joint U.S. 
Japanese statement. 

According to the statement, both 
nations agreed to build up Japan's 
military strength so she could defend 
herself and contribute to “security 
in the Pacific.” They also agreed: 

(1) To establish “schedules” for the 
gradual, “withdrawal of U.S. ground 
forces, as Japans own defense 
capacity increases.” 

(2) To establish a “general for 
mula” for the gradual “reduction 
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over the next several years” of Ja- 
pan's financial contribution to the 
support of United States forces in 
Japan. (There have already been 
some cuts in the troop bill. At 
first, it was $155,000,000 a year. It 
has been reduced to $105,000,000 
this year. ) 

An hour before the statement was 
issued, our government announced 
that 22 Japanese war criminals have 
been, ordered released on parole. 

Left unsettled were the issues of 
the Pacific islands and trade with 
Red China. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Shigemitsu told 
the press that he considered the ne- 
gotiations a “success.” 


Flood Insurance Urged 


Government-backed flood insur- 
ance has been proposed by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
Most private companies will not in- 
sure against flood damage. 


Another proposal has come from 
Connecticut Senator William A. 
Purtell. He wants the President to 
authorize immediate income tax re- 
funds for flood victims. The Internal 
Revenue Service had previously said 
it would issue a special bulletin this 
fall telling flood victims how to claim 
loss deductions on next year's tax. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 
set up a $1,000,000,000 fund to help 
rebuild areas hard hit by the flash 
floods which struck northeastern 
states last month in wake of Hurri- 
cane Diane (photos below). Damage 
was estimated at $1,677,000,000, 


FLOOD HERO~Bili Kober is 14, but he did a man-sized job in 
washed away 31 homes and snapped 
phone links with the outside werld. For a week, Bill manned a mobile 
radio for 15 hours a day, helping te direct rescue workers. 


Carpentersville, N.J., where 


“Porgy” Goes to Moscow. Another 
curtain is going up for George 
Gershwin'’s “folk opera,” Porgy and 
Bess. This time it is Russia’s Iron Cur- 
tain. An official Soviet invitation for the 
production to appear in Moscow has 
been accepted by the American Na- 
tional Theatre & Academy (ANTA). 
Porgy, which was a hit last year in Eu- 
rope, is now touring Latin America. 


Margaret Turns 25. Princess Mar- 
garet of Great Britain celebrated her 
25th birthday last month. On that day 
she became free, under the Royal Mar- 
riages Act of 1772, to marry without the 
consent of her elder sister, Queen 
Elizabeth Il. However, she must still 
give the Privy Council 12 months notice 
of any contemplated marriage. The 
Privy Council is made up of eminent 
persons appointed to advise the mon- 
arch on matters of state. 


Record Trans-Atlantic Hop. Two 
British airmen ate an early breakfast in 
London, a latetunch in New York, and 
were back in London in time for dinner 
~all in one day. Pilot John Hackett and 
navigator Peter Moneypenney made 
the trip in a Canberra jet bomber in 14 
hours, 21 minutes. Their average 
speed; 481.52 miles an hour. a 

Youths Go Soaring. A new youth or- 
ganization has been formed at Geneva, 
N.Y., to interest high school students in 
careers in aviation. The “Geneva Wing 
Squadron,” as it's called, is the first ex- 
perimental unit of a soaring and glider 
program. Its sponsors (the U.S. Air 
Force, the Soaring Society of America, 
and the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) hope the pro- 


orld photo 


gram will become nationwide to make 
young people air-minded. 


Thru with Fonetics: Bak in 1880, 
the Chicago Tribune decided to try a 
nu stile of spelling with sertan words. 
The idea was to make the spelling 
kum closer to pronunciation. Kalled 
“phonetic spelling,” it resulted in 
words hike “frate” (freight), “sofomore” 
(sophomore), and “foto” (photo). But 
after 75 years, the Trib has given up 
the sistem. As one reader commented 
“Enuf was enough.” 


Stories in a Sentence 


PA. U.S. submarine, the Torsk, set a 
new dive record by submerging for the 
8,000th time. 


The Young Men’s Christiarf Associa 
tion ended its centennial conference in 
Paris by adopting a resolution urging 
member associations throughout th: 
world to give young people a “greater 
role” in YMCA management. 

Final reports are not in, but .U.S 
Surgeon-General Leonard A. Scheele 
says available figures show the Salk 
vaccine has effectively cut down the 
number of polio cases. : 


Quik Med 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. These places were in the head- 
lines: (a) Buenos Aires; (b) Geneva; 
(c) Gaza; (d) Ryukyu Islands. Why? 

2. Identify: (a) Mamoru Shigemitsu 
(b) Juan Peron; (c) plutonium. 

3. Secretary of State Dulles has pro- 
posed that the U.S. come to the de- 
fense of and _._.___ in case 
one is attacked by the other. 


Wide World photo 
FLOOD AFTERMATH—This was a street in Water- 
bury, Conn., as residents toiled to clean up after 
flood swept through city like bulldozer gone mad. 
May take three months to remove debris. 





T WAS 1813, and the town of New- 
port had never seen a worse summer, 
Each morning, the sun came up hot 
and brassy and burned the surface of 
Narragansett Bay into a thin, humid 
mist. A dozen times that miserable 
summer, mad dogs raced down out of 
the town into the dock area, their red 
eyes bulging, their teeth clicking fran- 
tically, gobbets of foam dripping from 
their mouths: 

The U. S. frigate Eagle was tied up 
at Brown's Wharf. In the captain's 
cabin, Captain Isaiah Blunt, only forty- 
five days a commissioned officer, was 
stretched out in his hammock. Sweat 

in from his forehead and dropped 
from the sharp line of his jaw onto the 
pillow. 

It’s the war, Isaiah thought. It must 
be. Nothing else could make this crew 
as disreputable as a gang of criminals. 

There was a roar from the end of 
Brown's Wharf. The crowd formed a 
circle and squatted on their heels and 
began to cheer a long, lean man who 
started to dance in the middle of the 
circle. He wore a sailor's uniform and 


~ Reprinted by permission from Collier's, 
Copyright, 1953, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co 


Young Captain Blunt's crew was surly and antagonistic; 
they would judge him for all time on the decision he made now, 
as the enemy frigate bore down with all sails spread 


FIRST COMMAND 


By EUGENE BURDICK 


his hobnailed boots beat on the dock 
with a hollow thump. 

“It's Sparrow, that Tennessee moun- 
tain man, doing the Bear Hug-tug,” a 
voice said just outside Isaiah's port. 
Standing at the rail were a group of 
petty officers, watching the man danc- 
ing. “He's imitating a bear chasing a 
man,” one of the petty officers said. 

“Now I call that mighty good jigging, 
indeed I do,” Benson, the ship's clerk, 
said. He was a thin, scrawny man. 
“The captain won't like it though—him 
being one of them religious whalers 


from Mystic.” Benson laughed high and 
nasal, and the other men joined him. 

Inside the cabin Isaiah felt his face 
flushing. For a moment, memories of 
Mystic and his whaling ship washed 
over him. His life there had been 
possessed of a gray, even calmness and 
an austerity that he had found very 
satisfying. All of the people that went 
to sea with him on the year-long whal- 
ing cruises had been friends from his 
church. It had been a good, well- 
ordered life, and Isaiah had prospered 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Singer Dinalf — 
. Crooner —._.. Coma, 
. Vex, 
. Recording star 
. Coughed interjection. 
. Movie songstress Doris — 
London is well-known for its — 
. Baritone Thomas L. Thomas’ nick- 
name, 
. Jerry's pal, Dean 
, “King” Cole 
, Old-time cowboy star, Wm. S. 
Old song, “Down Lovers’ 
Cry of surprise 
TV quiz show MC 
. Always, 
Loud bands have plenty of ———. 
. Movie tenor Mario — 
You use it to hear with 
Poyular singing group, —— Cuts, 
Smooth, slimy fish. 
Worn with a shirt. 
“There Never Was a. Night 
Beautiful,” 
Electrical engineer ( abbr.) 
Popular French band leader — 
Berg. 
Tim Nelson's initials 
“_.. Sact Songs for Me.” 
Song hit, “Darling Vous Aime 
Beaucoup, 
Old song, “ 
The (French) 
TV crooner 
. A short squib 
Gary Crosby's dad 
y . He's Making Eyes at Me.” 
Unchanged 


Stafford. 


March 


Sundown,” 


Martin. 


DOWN 


. Movie musical, “.__-_.. This Is Paris.” 


. Hello 


. “Something __., Something New.” 


. “Tiger 


. Singer Richard Hayes’ initials. 


. Old English for you 
. Famous radio singer —— _.. Etting. 
. Companion ‘ 


3. Morning 


Doodle Dandy.” 


-’Tm a - 


5. TV baritone Eddie —.. 


. “I Feel a Song Coming —— 
. Solemn promise 

“and Mrs, Is the Name,” 
. Our continent (abbr. ) 
. Anonymous (abbr. ) 


. “Deep in the Heart of 


5. Peruvian animal. 


Clooney. 


. TV singer . 
. “Singing in the - 
Old song, “Where 


Famous operetta, “* 


You?” 

Moon.” 
Vigor 

. TV pianist-singer-comedian Steve 


. Company ( abbr.) 


Gilbert & Sullivan song, “Three Little 


Maids Are 
“With a... in My Heart.” 


8. Food (slang ). 


. Prefix meaning not 
. Old song, “ 

. Seventh musical note 
. Millimeter ( abbr.) 


for Two.” 





First Command 
(Continued from page 21) 


in it. He had been a whaling skipper 
at twenty-three and was respected for 
his whaling knowledge and ship-han- 
dling ability. 

Looking back it seemed to Isaiah 
that he had been gone from the good 
calm life of Mystic for years instead 
of only a few weeks. It seemed an 
eternity since he had eagerly accepted 
his commission, purchased a new uni 
form, and léft for Newport to take 
command of the Eagle. ' 

It would be all right, Isaiah thought 
sa , if only this crew were worth 
anything. If they showed any spark 
of desire to run a taut ship, of wanting 
to accept discipline. Instead, the petty 
officers stand around and let the men 
make fools of themselves. 

Isaiah stuck his head out of the port 
“Where is the bosun’s mate?” he 
shouted harshly. 

“Here, sir,” a man said, and stepped 
forward. His name was Pembroke, and 
he was a squat, powerfully built man 
with a quiet, deliberate manner. 

“Isn't that dancing man one of ow 
crew?” 

“Yes, sir,” Pembroke said. Behind 
him the line of petty officers smiled. 

“Well, tell him to stop making a 
fool of himself and get back aboard 
ship,” Isaiah said. 

“Aboard ship?” Pembroke asked. 
“He's on liberty, Captain. First liberty 
in two months.” 

“He is also a sailor in the United 
States Navy, and he is disgracing his 
uniform,” Isaiah said, “Get him back 
aboard ship—at once.” 

“Yes, sir,” Pembroke said. He saluted 
and stepped toward the rail. The faces 
of the other petty officers had gone 
flat and expressionless. They seemed to 
be gazing at objects far away; Isaiah 
could sense their passive, mute an 
tagonism. ~ 

Sparrow was stomping and shuffling 
flapping his long, muscular arms in a 
weird rhythm. He staggered and reeled 
and in an incredibly clever way he 
imitated a bear who had received the 
shock of his first bullet. His hands 
rose and pawed the air, and then he 
stalked and slunk and then rose to paw 
the air again as imaginary bullets 
slammed into his body. The gaping 
crowd roared approval. 

“Sparrow, stop making a fool of your 
self,” Pembroke shouted. His voice was 
flat and merciless, and Sparrow stopped 
in a frozen position, then spun around 
and faced up at the rail. The crowd 
raised an angry shout of protest. 

“I'm on liberty, Boats,” Sparrow 
said. He narrowed his eyes and 
pounded the dock with his feet a few 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Stiady wprovement since typing notes and asmgnmeits 


Go back to school with a new Smith-Corona for as 
little as 123 a week. Five models to choose from. 


Smith-Corona 


WORLD'S FIRST AND FASTEST PORTABLE 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y FACTORIES ALSO IN TORONTO, BRUSSELS AND JOHANNESBURG 








News Byndicate to ite 
“Meml Are you sure you're not teach- 
ing me to dance the way Dad does?” 


hee many times have you wished 

the floor would open right up 
and swallow you? Plenty of times, if 
you're like most people. 

You said something you shouldn't 
have. Or you didn’t say something 
you should have. Or maybe you 
found yourslf knee-deep in a situa- 
tion you couldn't talk your way out 
of. Any way you look at it, tact is a 
good thing to have around. 


Everybody puts his foot in his 
mouth once in a while. But not every- 
body has the knack of pulling it back , 
out again—gracefully. Take a situa- 
tion like this one, for instance: 


Q. My parents don't like the boy I 
go with. In fact, they've asked me not 
to see himi any more, I'm tempted to 
yneak out and date him. Or can you 
think of a better solution? 


A. Almost any solution is a better 
one than “sneaking.” Admit it, now, 
wouldn't you be defeating your own 
purpose by sneaking out? What you're 
hoping will happen eventually is that 
your folks will come around, learn to 
trust your judgment, and thus accept 
Tom because you have. Exactly how 
much faith do you think they'd have in 
you, once they discovered you were 
seeing Tom on the sly? 

Why not try it this way? Ask your 
parents to tell you what they dislike 
about Tom. Teli them you're honestly 
interested in their viewpoint. Perhaps 
they've never really had a chance to 
know this boy you like so much. In that 
case, ask their permission to invite him 
to your house an evening or two, when 
both Mom and Dad will hg at home. 

Or maybe their objections to Tom 
are things which you could help him 

through a tactful, “between- 
us” :” talk—things like his manners or the 
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way he dresses. Those “little things” 
mean a lot to your parents, as well as 
to you. After all, they want to be proud 
of the fellow who's squiring their 
daughter around; and you're certainly 
the best person to put Tom wise. It'll 
pay off, too, if a word to him will change 
your parents’ attitude. 

On the other hand, maybe Mom and 
Dad feel that Tom’s all wrong for you, 
Perhaps their objections are big ones, 
like his lack of respect for people (in- 
cluding you), or a tremendous differ- 
ence between the kind of person you 
are and the kind of person he is. In that 
case, even though it’s hard, you'd better 
try to understand and accept their 
judgment. Mom and Dad do have quite 
a few years on you, you know, in this 
business of summing people up. And 
believe it or not, they do want you to 
be happy. At any rate, agree to try 
things their way for awhile. Then live 
up to your agreement, No matter what 
happens, you'll be glad later that you 
played it “fair and square” with your 
parents. 


Q. The girl next door to me is two 
years younger than I, She insists on fol- 
lowing me around, wearing clothes like 
mine, doing everything I do. She's get- 
ting on my nerves! How can | tell her 
tactfully to stop bothering me? 


A. A “shadow” can be most annoy- 
ing, it’s true—but don’t forget that Janie 
Doe is also paying you quite a compli- 
ment! By following you around, she’s 
actually saying, “You're the kind of per- 
son I wish I were.” She probably no- 
tices that you get along well with other 
people, and she thinks if she does the 
things you do, she'll be well liked, too. 
That's a mistake, of course—trying to 
be someone you aren't only makes you 
appear ridiculous. But you won't be 
helping her or yourself by “shaking her 
off.” With a little time and patience, 
you can help her “be someone” in her 
own right. Are you willing to give it a 
try? 

Here's how it works: What Janie Doe 
wants and needs, more than anything 
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else, is attention. Right now she’s cling- 
ing to you because she doubts her abil- 
ity to make any other friends. Once 
you've bolstered her confidence, you'll 
be amazed how fast she learns to stand 
on her own feet. 

Give her a few pointers on the hai: 
styles, make-up, and type of clothes 
which would be most becoming to her. 
Say, “That shade of green was just 
mace for you, Janie. I can’t wear it, but 
you certainly can.” Encourage her to 
meet people her own age, and give her 
advice when she asks for it. Think back 
—two years ago you'd have welcomed 
someone to help you over the rough 
spots! 


Q. A girl I know has invited me to a 
fall dance at her high school. I accept- 
ed, but I can't dance! Should | call off 
the date? If so, how do | go about it? 


A. There's no need to call off the 
date—if you make time count between 
now und the evening of the dance. The 
answer is: learn to dance. You won't be 
a Fred Astaire overnight but you can 
learn to be acceptable on the dance 
floor. Round up your sister or a girl you 
know well and ask her to give you a 
quick coaching job. All it takes are a 
few records, a few hours, and a real 
desire to learn. The secret in dancing, 
you know, is rhythm. Once you become 
accustomed to the “feel” of the music, 
and once you relax, you'll be surprised 
how fast your feet learn their way 
around. And by the way, don’t be 
ashamed to ask someone to teach you. 
How do you suppose~she learned to 
dance? 

The evening of the dance, apologize . 
once for the state of your dancing, if 
it'll make you feel better. But don’t 
spend the evening apologizing. If you 
happen to come down hard on your 
date’s right foot, say, “Excuse me,” of 
course, But remember—the less you say 
about being a beginner, the less your 
date will notice it. 

Remember this, too: Your date doesn't 
expect ‘you to be an expert dancer, but 
she does and should expect you to be a 
good date, Brush up or your conversa- 
tion. If you're fun to be with, your 
dancing will be the least important 
thing about you. And strangely enough, 
when you're having fun with someone 
you like, dancing will be easier than it's 
ever been before! 





LENTHERIC OFFERS YOU 


Clash Hizes ; 


for the best letters telling why 
fragr.: *> is so important to good grooming! 
57 CASH PRIZES! 500 BOTTLES OF /“O<¢é/ BOUQUET! 


EASY TO ENTER! NOTHING TO BUY! 


Hurry! Hurry! Start today! Grab a pen and get in on Lenthéric’s 
exciting new contest! No box tops, coupons or entry blanks—just 
a simple letter of less than 300 words telling, “Why I consider 
fragrance an important part of a teen-age girl's good grooming.” 
It’s easy, it’s fun, and it may pay eff in good, spendable cash! 
Start right now and 


GET IN ON THESE WONDERFUL PRIZES! 


Ist PRIZE* eee0ee $500.00 
2nd PRIZE*..... $200.00 
3rd PRIZE* ..... %100.00 


FOUR PRIZES OF $25.00 each 
FIFTY PRIZES OF $5.00 each or 
$10.00 in Lenthéric products 
PLUS: 500 Bottles of Tweed Bouquet 
for Honorable Mention 


TOTAL: 57 CASH PRIZES! 
* DOUBLE YOUR PRIZE! 


Education after high school is mighty important, and 
Lenthéric knows it. To encourage college-going, Lenthéric 
will pay double money to first, second and third prize- 
winners who give parr: of enrollment in any accred- 
ited college, secretarial or business school within one year 
after high school graduation. It’s an opportunity you 
won't want to miss...4o send your entry today! 











JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES: 


1 Contest open only to girls in the high school 
grades, (9th, 10th, 11th, 12th). 


2 Write a letter of not more than 300 words 
“Why | consider Fragrance an important part of a 
teen-age girl's good grooming." Entries over 300 
words will be disqualified. Entries must be original 
work of contestants submitted in their own names. 


3 Use of the word Lenthéric or any of its trade- 
mark names (Tweed, Miracle, Red Lilac, Adam's 
Rib, Dark Brilliance, etc.) will disqualify entrant. 


4 Print or type your name, high school, class and 
home address clearly in the upper left corner of 
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Rambling Wrecker 


HE PRIZE Ramblin’ Wreck from 

Georgia Tech is Franklin Delano 
(Squinch) Brooks, the guard everybody 
worships, A 6-foot tall, 192 pounds of 
T. N. T., he loves to ramble all around, 
blasting enemy positions and wrecking 
plays. He's been doing it for three years, 
and it's no accident that Georgia Tech 
has won a Bowl bid every one of those 
years, 

On offense, he’s a deadly blocker who 
gets his man as surely as the Northwest 
Mounted Police, In fact, he was voted 
the best blocking guard in the South- 
eastern Conference last season. 

That would be enough of an honor 
for the average lineman. But Squinch 
hardly could be called average. As great 
as he is on offense, it's on defense that 
he really shines. He owns an uncanny 
sixth sense which guides him to the spot 
under attack, And when he gets there, 
pow! He tackles you like a starved 
buffalo. 

If I seem a little carried away by 
Squinch, forgive me. I have a personal 
interest in him. I spotted him back in 
the days when he was starring for 


O'Keefe High School in Atlanta, Ga. 
Squinch was a skinny 163-pounder in 
those days. But he seemed to have that 
extra something that marks the great 
player. So I picked him on Scholastic 
Magazines’ 1951 All-American High 

Squinch lived up to all the great 
things predicted for him. After gradua- 
tion, he stepped across the street to 
Georgia Tech, and quickly showed that 
he could block and tackle with the best 
of ‘them. As a freshman, he became a 
semi-regular on the great undefeated 
1952 Tech team. He played in almost 
every game that fall, and the hard 
knocks must have agreed with him. He 
filled out to 176 pounds. 

As a sophomore, he was already rated 
as one of the greatest line prospects 
ever to enroll at Georgia Tech. He 
started the season like a ball of fire, 
making mincemeat of the Florida ball- 
carriers, But that was nothing. In the 
Southern Methodist two weeks 
later, he put on an exhibition that had 
the fans gasping. He made 18 individual 
tackles—a Tech record 


Time after time, he stopped $. M. U. 
touchdown drives. And when the Mus- 
tangs recovered a fumble on the Tech 
one-yard line, Squinch stopped three 
plays cold on the line of scrimmage! 
For this tremendous effort, he was 
named the country’s “lineman of the 
week.” Quite an honor for a sophomore 
playing his third game of the season! 

The great Tech guard was headed 
for an All-American season—until he 
ran into Notre Dame later in the year. 
He was hurt in the second quarter, and 
didn’t get back into the lineup until the 
Sugar Bow! game in January. Though 
way below par physically, he played 
great ball against West Virginia—ac- 
counting for 10 individual tackles. 

When the 1954 season rolled around, 
Squinch was loaded for Bear—and Bull- 
dogs (Georgia). He had put on weight, 
and now could toss 192 powerful 
pounds at the enemy. ; 

And toss he did. For consistency, his 
week-to-week performances couldn't be 
matched. Five times during the season 
he was nominated for the “lineman of 
the week” award. All in all, he led 
Georgia Tech in tackles with 110 (with 
single game highs of 20 and 18), and 
in fumbles recovered with 6. 

His recoveries led directly to the win- 
ning scores against Georgia and South- 
ern Methodist. He also blocked a kick, 
intercepted a pass, and had the best 
blocking average among the linemen. 
Some year, eh? 


Sure-fire All-American 

Going into the 1955 season, he's 
labeled a sure-fire All-American. As 
you'd suspect, he’s rated a big man on 
the Georgia Tech campus. The Tech 
fans love the way he “puts out” on the 
field. He’s always inspiring his team- 
mates and putting everything he has 
into every play. 

He likes to make every tackle on the 
field and is never satisfied with a single 
block on offense. When he knocks one 
man down, he likes to continue on and 
get another. That's the real hallmark of 
a great football player. 

Though brooks are famous. for bab- 
bling, this is one Brooks who doesn't. 
Babble, that is. He’s one of the strong, 
silent types, who seldom speaks «less 
spoken to. Though majoring in indus- 
trial management, he hopes to become 
a college football coach some day. 

His “favorites” line up as follows: 
actor, Gregory Peck; actress, Ava Gard- 
ner; singer, Tony Martin; band, Ray 
Anthony; school subject, English; and 
hobby, fishing. 

For his greatest thrill in sports, he 
picks “beating Georgia.” He's had a lot 
of practice in this. '» the three years he 
has been in the lineup, Georgia Tech 
has never lost to their traditional rivals, 
the Bulldogs of Georgia. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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First Command 
(Continued from page 22) 


times. “I can do whatever I want on 
liberty.” 

“I said get back aboard this ship,” 
Pembroke said again. 

“I ain't comin’,” Sparrow said stub- 
bornly. “On liberty a man’s time’s—” 

“Shut your mouth, Sparrow,” Pem- 
broke out in; his voice was devoid of 
emotion, dead-flat with authority. 


down the dock toward the Jangplank 
leading to the ship. The crowd wan- 
dered off. 


In a few moments Pembroke knocked 
at Isaiah's cabin door. “Sparrow has 
reported back «aboard, Captain,” he 
said. He hesitated a moment and then 
went on. “Pardon me, sir, but don’t be 
taking the crew’s behavior too serious- 
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Telephone men lick badlands 
with a ‘skyhook”! 


How do you put up telephone 
wires over a 2%-mile stretch of 
steep canyons, covered with dense 
brush and poison oak? Recently 
that problem faced a telephone crew 
working in rugged mountain coun- 
try some miles from Santa Ana, 
California. 

The foreman had an idea. Why 
not the pulling-in rope by 
helicopter! It had never been done 
before, but it was worth a try. 

Next day a helicopter flew over 
the poles, payin, out rope over the 
crossarms. Then ground crews 


hooked six telephone wires to the 


rope and them up into place, 
clear of the*brush. 

It worked! A job that might have 
taken a week of hard work was done 
with a “skyhook” in 90 minutes. 


ine and unusual spon 
turn telephone work every 
day. But men have the 
experience and imagination to solve 
them. It’s part of their never-end- 
ing job to bring you and your family 
the best service in the 
world, at the lowest possible cost. 
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permit a crew to act like criminals. 
I won't stand for—” 

“Captain Blunt, the signal tower on 
Beavertail is streaming a signal,” the 
signalman shouted from the quarter- 
deck. From the sound of his voice 
beth Isaiah and Pembroke could tell 
it was urgent. turned and ran 
up the ladder. When they came out 
on the quarter-deck, the signalman was 
watching with the te as the tiny 
distant flags began to flutter. As he 
called the flags off, another signalman 
read off their Days before, 
Isaiah had made arrangements with the 
Beavertail signal tower to stream a 
signal on information they obtained 
from passing merchant ships. 

As quickly as the crude, homemade 
flags appeared on the distant halyard, 
the signalman read off their meaning, 
“Passing merchant ship reports sijshting 
thirty-two-gun enemy frigate ten miles 
off Block Island, heading south. End 
of message, Captain.” The signalman 
slammed the book shut and looked up 
at Isaiah. 

“Stand by to make ready for sea,” 
isdiah said, and, turning on his heel, 
walked to the end of the bridge. 

Behind him Pembroke began to 
pipe a signal. There was a sudden 
hush all over the ship and then the 
rush of feet, the clanking of lines and 
halyards, the grinding noise of the 
capstan. In the confusion of the prepa- 
rations for sea, Isaiah was able to forget 
temporarily that there was not a man 
aboard the ship who had the slightest 
respect or liking for him. 

Two days later, the Eagle was of 
the New Jersey coast with a fresh wind 
carrying her’ swiftly along. Her sails 
were bellied out, and their clean white 
ness made the water seem even bluer 
than it was. The taut lines were black 
across the soft curves of the sails. 
Looking up, Isaiah could see the top- 
sailsmen crawling along the spars, 
moving like huge flies, high above the 
deck. Other men were crouched over 
the guns, practicing at running them 
in, driving the elevating ins under 
them, and then running out for 
swabbing down and reloading. Above 
each gun was a highly polished brass 
plate carrying the gun crew's nick- 
name for the gun. Isaiah had never 
gotten used to the crude names: 
“Murder Fulfilled,” “Jumping Billy,” 





anid “Bloody Boomer” were the most 
modest. 

Despite Pembroke’s words, Isaiah 
had never seen so wild ahd improbable 
a crew, There were blacksmiths who 
came from towns like Deer Lick and 
Cloven Hoof, whose hands were still 
cracked and black after a year in the 
Navy. There were white-skinned clerks 
from New York with hands so tender 
that they still blistered when they had 
to grab the snapping edge of a sail 
in a high breeze. There were several 
half-breed Indians who moved through 
the rigging like cats. There was a one- 
eared convict from Pennsylvania, a 
boxer from nowhere who had a bat- 
tered and bruised face and very strong 
shoulders, and a whisky distiller from 
Virginia. There was a massive, quiet 
Negro from New Orleans, There were 
rivermen from the Mississippi and 
other men who had trapped fur for 
a living. All of them had flocked to 
the Atlantic seaboard when the war 
with the British started. 

A hard, suspicious lot, Isaiah 
thought. Maybe they have seen com 
bat, but they seem incapable of real 
discipline. 

“Ship ahoy, three points on the port 
bow,” a lookout in the rigging shouted. 

Isaiah ran a few yards up the rigging, 
swung his arm around a halyard and 
swept the horizon with his glass. It 
was the British frigate they had been 
chasing for two days, only now it had 
its sails spread, had reversed its course 
and was bearing straight down on 
them. 

As Isaiah put his glass down and 
swung around, he realized that the 
Eagle was very quiet. The crew was 
watching him with questioning eyes: 
The gun crews stood motionless with 
sweat dripping from their foreheads; 
the potbellied cook in the galley door 
stood with a spoon in his hand, braced 
against the whiteness of a mizzen sail; 
the Indians hung quietly in the rig 
ging. There was a quick moment of 
calculation, of inspection, of decision. 
Isaiah knew that the crew would for- 
ever judge him on the words he uttered 
in the next moment 

“It's a thirty-two-gun British frigate,” 
Isaiah said casually, and then he 
added, almost as if it were an after- 
thought, “Clear for action.” 

There was a moment when. Isaiah 
could see a sort of savage approval 
flash across the faces that watched him; 
then with a rush the entire crew went 
into motion. The cook's spoon went 
over the side, and he tore down the 
deck and began to heave on a gun 
tackle. The Indians came swinging 
down out of the sails. Figures blurred 
across the deck, moved in a colorful, 
noisy disorder that was really a ballet 
of efficiency. 
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In half an hour they could see the 
frigate clearly, It was full rigged, its 
guns run out, and it was bowling 
toward the Eagle. Isaiah could see the 
red coats of the Royal Marines, hang- 
ing in the rigging. Isaiah wanted to 
lick his lips, but did not. Sweat had 
broken out along his neck, but he 
stood stifiy, unwilling to let the crew 
think he was nervous. His eyes watched 
every flutter of sail on the British ship, 
stadied the condition of the wind. His 
body tensed as he waited for some 
advantage. With every second, the 
British frigate grew larger. 

Then, when the ships were only a 


half mile apart, the British frigate did 
a strange thing. The ship heeled over, 
settled down on a starboard reach, and 
started to run from the Eagle. The 
British had decided not to engage. 

Isaiah waited a split second, then 
put his own helm over oa henin to 
chase the other ship. A roar of satis- 
faction went up from his crew, and 
they swarmed up the sails to reset for 
maximum speed. Studding sails broke 
at the yardarms, fluttered, then bil 
lowed full. 

The frigate was obviously heading 
for the protection of Cape May, and 
the Eagle could only gain slightly. It 
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was late in the afternoon when the 
British ship reached the headland, 
rounded it, and disappeared. The Eagl« 
came sailing swiftly up, rounded the 
Cape, and saw, all at once, its mis- 
take. 

It was a trap. Spread out behind the 
Cape were five British ships, four of 
them frigates and one a ship of the line. 
They were spread in an ominous cres 
cent, And the crescent was bearing 
rapidly down on the Eagle. 

There was a moment of chilled si 
lence Aboard the Eagle. Once more, 
even in the midst of his churning 
thoughts, Isaiah was aware that the 
whole crew had turned its eyes from 
the enemy to him. It was as if they all 
held their breaths, suspended judg 
ment, stood still in expectation. 

Isaiah knew that all he could do 
was bring the ship about and try to 
escape. His voice broke the silence, 
and he was astounded at how cool it 
sounded, “Back all stays, bend on all 
sail, unfurl all topsails. All gun crews 
lend a hand with sail-handling. Sail 
chiefs pass the word when they are 
ready to come about.” 

The crew swooped on the ship like 
hawks on a huge earcass. Before the 
Eagle could come about, hundreds of 
lines must be loosened, others must be 
tightened, new sails must be set. The 
guns were abandoned as every man 
turned to setting sail. In the silence there 
was nothing but the sound of fingers 
scratching at knots, the -purr of line 
running across line, the small slap 
of loosened sails, the sudden intake of 
breath from men who were working 
hard, 

Deliberately Isaiah kept his eyes 
away from the men trimming sail and 
watched the distance diminish between 
the Eagle and the English line. He 
could see the hundreds of enemy gun 
barrels adjust slightly, shortening the 
range. He knew that once they came 
within ranfe, the enormous superiority 
in numbers of English guns would 
assure that the Eagle would be ripped 
to pieces. . 

Finally there was only a thousand 
yards of water between the Eagle and 
the English crescent. At seven hundred 
yards the enemy ships could begin to 
fire, and if they closed to five hundred 
yards, the Eagle would be finished. It 
seemed t0 Isaiah that the ships were 
rushing toward one another and still 
the word had not come from the sail 
chiefs that the Eagle was ready to put 
about. 

It is too much to ask, Isaiah thought. 
No ciew could reset sails fast_enough. 
His mind was working keenly and pre- 
cisely, and although he was certain 
he would be dead in five minutes, he 
felt not the slightest despair. 

Then, incredibly, gratefully, he heard 





the voices of the sail chiefs calling 
to Pembroke. Then Pembroke spoke 
quickly. The distance was eight hun- 
dred yards, “Ready to come about, 
Captain,” Pembroke said, 

“Rudder hard alee,” Isaiah said. 

The great, high-reaching masts of 
the Eagle lurched as the helm came 
over, them began to perform a huge 
swinging circle in the sky. The sails 
came slack, luffing for a moment, and 
then with a loud cracking, like a volley 
of rifles, snapped full with a jar that 
shook the entire ship. The deck sud- 
denly heeled over at a steep angle. A 
loose powder keg rolled across the deck 
and smashed against the railing. 

Then there was silence again, broken 
only by the sound of the wind. 

Isaiah smiled, fought down an im- 
pulse to laugh, and then turned to his 
ship. The chase was on, he knew, and 
if the Eagle fell behind at all, she 
would be finished. Most of the guns 
on all these ships were arranged to 
fire broadside. A few of the English 
guns could fire forward, but none of 
the Eagle’s guns could fire aft. If the 
English crescent able to close 
up.around the Eagle, the cross fire 
would be merciless. 

The sun fell away into the sea, and 
the moon came up, huge and yellow, 
and sent a broad, glittering, golden 
path across the water. The dark hulls 
of the enemy ships faded into the 
water, but their sails glowed whitely 
in the moonlight and seemed spread 
like enormous, ghostly bat wings. 

Then the unexpected happened. The 
wind died completely. The ocean was 
suddenly ‘stilled. It became hot and 


were 


eoppressive. All that moved were long, 


slow ground swells, which lifted the 
oily surface of the Water and then fell 
away. Sails flapped disconsolately, and 
it was so still that they could hear 
voices from the enemy ships. On all 
the ships men wet their lips, gazed 
across the bright moonlit water, and 
swore with impatience, 

Isaiah stood on the quarter-deck, 
watching the English ships, thinking 
of the ways to escape the danger into 


which he'd put his ship. At the edge 
of his memory an episode almost took | 


form and then escaped from him. Then 
suddenly he remembered it. It had oc- 
curred during a whaling cruise when 
his ship had been becalmed while they 
were pursuing a school. of whales, 
Keeping their ship within sight of the 
whales was a matter of financial suc- 
cess or ruin. And they had done it. 

“Pembroke, put two boats over the 
side, fasten them with forty fathoms of 
line to the anchor chains, and we'll 
pull the Eagle out of this calm,” Isiah 
said. “Eight men in each boat.” 

The word sped through the crew, 
and in a few moments there was a 
crush of men around the boats, volun- 
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teering to do the rowing. In the back 
of the crowd, Sparrow cursed use 
he could not get through, pulled out 
a knife, and covering most of the blade 
so it would not gleam in the moun- 
light, stuck the tip of it in Pembroke’s 
ribs. 

“Look ere, bosum, you get me in a 
bout,” “he whispered. “These silly, 
whitefaced city boys can't row. Let a 
country man show them how.” 

“Take that knife out of my ribs, 
or I'll earve your heart out and fry 
it for breakfast,” Pembroke suid to him 
in a low voice, “And get in that first 
boat. | hope you sweat your guts out.” 

The two boats slid silently out in 
front of the Eagle. Gradually they took 
up the slack, and the lines drew tight. 
The men rowed strongly, but it was 
incredibly hard work. With the line 
behind them taut, the water seemed as 
hard and unyielding, as sand. The men 
clawed the water with the oars, lifted 
them clear, and clawed again. The 
towering shape of the Eagle remained 
impassive for several minutes, and then 
with a slight, thrilling movement the 
rowers could feel it start to make way. 
The sweat broke out on their fore- 
heads; blisters rose on their hands. But 
gradually the Eagle widened the gap 
between itself and the, crescent of 
British ships. 


It was midnight before the 
noticed that the Eagle 
” Then there was a great 
clashing aboard the British ships, 


Eagle. \saiah knew that they could” see 
the two small boats clearly in the 
yellow path of the moon. 

In another hour each of the British 
ships had not two, but four boats in 
towing position. In addition, they were 
able to replace their men more often 
at the backbreaking labor. By daybreak 
the English ships were slowly over- 
coming the advantage that the Eagle 
had gained. And the sea was still flat 
and calm, without a breath of air. 

As the sun came up it became hotter, 
and the crews that came back to the 
Eagle from the small boats were white- 
faced with fatigue. As the men who 
were relieved in the boats staggered 
up onto the deck for their rest period, 
they collapsed quietly to the deck with 
exhaustion. As they jerked! in their 
sleep, their hands fell to their sides, 
and Isaiah could see the mangled 
palms, covered with clotted blood. But 
when they woke up to take their turn 
at rowing again, they merely swathed 
their hands in old rags and doggedly 
went back to the small boats. 

By midmorning the superiority in 


man power of the English ships was 
beginning to tell. The English ships 
were creeping up on the beams of the 
Eagle. \saiah knew that in a few more 
hours the English would be abroad his 
beam and could open fire. And now 
his men were tiring fast. Each boat 
crew that returned had or two 
men whose eyes rolled uf in then 
heads and who fainted on the deck 
when they came off the Jacob's ladder 
Isaiah stood quietly on his quarter 
deck, but the back of his mouth al 
ready had the acid taste of defeat 
in it. 

He watched as another boatload re 
turned for a rest. This time, however, 
Sparrow, the Tennessee mountain man 
came bounding up the ladder, his eyes 
burning with strange excitement. He 
ran across the deck and without salut 
ing began to talk to Isaiah. 

“Captain, I've got a way to get thei: 
boats out of the water,” he said quickly 
“Back in Tennessee I used to hunt 
ducks with a rifle, and when the ducks 
would land in the water way out of 
range, I'd hunker down by the edge 
of the water, and when the ball would 
hit the water, it would just skedaddle 
along the top of the water until it 
reached the ducks. Water has to be 
dead-flat and calm, but that’s just what 
we got here.’ 
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Isaiah stared at Sparrow for a mo- 
ment. What the man was proposing 
was to ricochet a cannon ball across the 
water and sink the small boats. 

“You're part right, Sparrow,” Isaiah 
replied slowly. “If we could shoot a 
cannon ball anywhere close to those 
boats, it would probably sink them. 
They're just made out of thin pleaks. 
But none of our guns are close enough 
to the water te really get a ricochet.” 

“Well, take one down close to the 
water, Captain,” Sparrow said quickly. 
“If you could get the barrel of your 
gun just above the surface of the 
water, the balls would skim another 
couple hundred yards, just enough to 
bring them boats into range.” 

“How can we get a cannon that low 
to the water?” Isaiah asked. 

“Chop a hole in the stern cabin, 
Captain. It’s just at the water line. 
Then manhandle a gun down there and 
blast away.” Sparrow stood expectant- 
ly now, balancing forward on his toes, 
ready to begin. 

On the deck several of the resting 
men had raised themselves to their el- 
bows and were listening to Sparrow 
and Isaiah. “All right, we'll give it a 
try,” Isaiah said. 

With a shout Sparrow turned to the 
crew and began to issue orders. Four 
of the men—the Negro, the convict anc 
two Indians—ran by Isaiah with hatchets 
in their hands and a glint of respect 
in their eyes as they nodded at the 
captain. 

Isaiah went to the gun deck and di- 
rected the unslinging of a long-gun. A 
long-gun weighs forty-five hundred 
pounds and is a clumsy, ungainly ob- 
ject. In a few minutes the men were 
pushing the gun down the deck, the 
cords standing out on their necks, sweat 
dripping to the deck. The men fought 
and twisted the gun down .narrow 
passages. They squashed their fingers 
black and blue and rubbed skin off 
their backs. Once, the gun fell six 
inches onto a man’s toes, but he only 
grimaced sourly and went on with: his 
work, with blood sloshing inside his 
boot, Below, they could hear the tear- 
ing sound of hatchets at work. It took 
them a desperate, incredible half hour 
to get the gun down to the stern cabin. 
There they pushed the barrel out 
through a ragged hole chopped through 
the bulkhead of the cabin. 

Sparrow directed the tying dows of 
the gun. He patted it lovingly, laid his 
eye along the sights, and chuckled to 
himself. While the other men watched 
he carefully drove the quoins under 
the gun, again checked the sights, and 
then drove the quoins out a bit. On 
the surface of the becalmed sea, the 
barrel of the gun was absolutely mo- 
tionless. 


Glancing over 


Sparrow's shoulder, 


Isaiah could see that the gun was 
trained squarely on one of the English 
boats towing a frigate. The boat locked 
tiny and very far away. 

“Stand back, men,” Sparrow shouted. 
“I'm ready to loez.” 

Seven pounds of powder were 
poured into the gun and then an extra 
half pound for added range. The 
wadding and cannon ball were rammed 
home. Sparrow aimed once more, 
fussed for a few moments, and then 
stood back, His face was slightly pale 
as he lighted the priming quill. 

There was a shatt:ring roar, and the 
cabin was instantly full of choking 


smoke. It clcared in time for Isaiah 
to see the cannon ball hit the water five 
hundred yards from the ship, lift it- 
self lightly into the air again, and 
then, in a series of spinning bounces, 
head straight for the English boat. The 
men in the boat looked up in astonish 
ment. Two of them saw what was 
happening and jumped into the sea. 
Then the ball hit the boat. There was 
a crash of splinters, a rending crash 
of wood, Then the silence was broken 
only by the shouts of the men in the 
water and the cheers from the Eagle 

With a mad scramble, the English 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Teen-Age Curfews 
(Continued from page 8) 


awards prizes and scholarships to teen- 
agers for demonstrating their driving 
skill on a tough obstacle course. 

Education is the constructive way to 
deal with the driver problem. (See 
cover story, page 2.) 


Two solutions to the teen-age auto 
accidegt problem have been suggested 
in the diseussion above, Responsible 


authorities have offered other solutions, 
too. These include: 
> Stricter traffic law enforcement 
> A uniform “no fix” traffic ticket in all 
cities and towns 
> Authority for local judges to recor- 
mend automobile license suspensions 
to the state motor vehicle department 
> Stricter requirements for licenses for 
persons under 21 
What do you think of these sugges- 
tions, as well as the two debated above? 
Let us know. We will publish the best 
letters. Address: “Say What You Please,” 
Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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Inside Morocco 
(Continued from page 11) 


through the motions of washing. Then 
he kneels on a special rug set aside for 
praying, and turns his face eastward 
towards the Arabian city of Mecca, 
which is the center of the Moslem re- 
ligion. As you drive through the coun- 
tryside at prayer time, you will see 
farmers kneeling alone in their fields. 

The Moslem religion permits a man 
to have as many as four wives, pro- 
vided he treats them equally, However, 
polygamy is becoming very rare in 
Morocco. The father and grandfather in 
my household each had only one wife. 

Our household in Salé was typical of 
fairly well-to-do Arab homes in Moroc- 
co. But the homes of the poor are 
squalid, Poor peor'e live in small, damp, 
crowded, airless rooms. 

Moroccan life is generally easy-going 
and steeped in tradition. But under- 
neath the surface, you sense a current 
of restlessness and rebellion against old 
customs. For example, two high school 
girls in Salé confided to me that they 
disliked the idea of wearing veils. They 
don’t want to lead the same sheltered 
lives that their mothers and grand- 
mothers have led before them. They 
want to teach school and move freely 
among their people. 

A generation ago most Moslem mar- 
riages were arranged by the parents. 
But today many of the young people no 
longer want to accept this custom. 


“You Have to Learn” 


More and miore Moroccan families 
are moving into the. modern cities the 
French have built. Today, a small per- 
centage of Morocco’s children have an 
opportunity their parents never had. 
They can obtain a modern, Western-type 
education. The French have built up- 
to-date primary and secondary schools 
for about 8 per cent of the Moroccan 
children. And they plan to build more. 

At the new French high schools, the 
Moroccan students follow a curriculum 
similar to ours—history, languages, lit 
erature, social sciences, physical sci 
ences, mathematics, philosophy. How- 
ever, the students must be bilingual. 
They naturally speak Arabic or Berber 
with their parents and neighbors, but 
all their school work is in French. Girls 
and boys go to different schools. 

elhe young Moroccans are very inter 
ested in finding out about America, and 
they constantly bombarded me with 
questions. 

Above all, the young Moroccans want 
to get an education. As one high school 
student put it, “I work very hard in 
school. Why? Because you have to learn 
before you can build. We students have 
a big future ahead of us, helping to 


| modernize our country.” 
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First Command 
(Continued from page 33) 


sailors in the other boats cut their 
towing cables and began to row for the 
safety of their ships. The officers in the 
boats swore and ranted, but the sailors 
ignored them. 

In the stern cabin, Sparrow was 
doing a loose-limbed dance and shaking 


his fist at the English ships. In five~ 


minutes the ocean was empty of Eng- 
lish beats. 

Now the Eagle began to’ pull slowly 
ahead, and when she was well out of 
range of the English guns, Isaiah had 
the whaleboats piped back and the en- 
tire crew rested. Then for two hours 
the ships stood motionless, their sails 
dead, the ocean steaming in the heat. 

Then, quite suddenly, the wind re- 
turned, It came in the form of a sum- 
mer thunderstorm, like those Isaiah 
was used to in New England waters. 
The horizon turned black, and a bank 
of clouds rolled down on the stranded 
ships. Isaiah knew that it looked more 
dangerous than it actually was, for he 
had sailed through many a similar 
squall. ft would blow very hard for 
a few minutes, then the wind would 
shift, and the calm would be broker, by 
strong but manageable winds. 

Glancing at the English ships, Isaiah 
could see at once that they were not 
familiar with this type of squall. The 
mouths of the cannon ports began to 


while the men on the starboard side 
clung desperately to their suns. Twice 
men slid across the deck and then, 
using their toes and fingers, came 
clawing beck up to their guns. 

From a dead standstill the Eagle 
was suddenly careening down on. the 
English ships, a bone in her teeth, her 
sails bellied full out. 

In a few seconds the Eagle was 
abeam of the first English ship, and 
startled English faces looked over the 
side into the guns of the Eagle. Isaiah 
dropped his hand, a boatswain’s whistle 
piped, and with a shattering roar the 
Eagle's guns went off. The rail of the 
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British ship disappeared in a cloud of 
splinters that flew back into the faces 
of the crew. Four holes were punched 
into the water line of the ship, and at 
onte it began to take water and list 

“Ease your helm,” Isaiah shouted. 
“Reload all starboard guns.” 

The Eagle strained into the wind 
again and made a flat reach for the next 
ship in the English: line. By the time 
they came wp to it, the guns were re- 
loaded, Again the guns roared, and 
the English ship shook; a mast shivered 
and then dropped to the deck; a fire 
started on the fecastle, 

Now Isaiah came full about and un- 
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snap shut; men rushed into the rigging | 


to shorten sail 
for a blow. 


They were preparing | 


Isaiah stood for a moment, judging, | 


the time it would take the squall to 

reach them, judging his distance from | 
the English ships. Then he turned to 
his crew. “Stuff a mattress in the hol 
in the stern vabin. Prepare to fire guns 
on the starboard side,” he shouted 

The crew looked up, startled 
then sped to their battle stations. As 
the English ships todk in sail, the Eagle 
bent more on, 

At the lip of the squall the spoon 
drift was piled high and wind 
kicked up whitecaps. They could hear 
the rumble of thunder. And then the 
squall hit the Eagle 

The royals snapped full, then the 
topsails, and finally even the studding 
sails were taut and rigid with wind 
The ship heeled over and over, and 
then even farther over. The port side 
was buried in the white foaming water, 
while the starboard side rode high in 
the air. From the corner of his eye 
Isaiah could see that the English ships 
had Ieffed dead in the water. 

“Rudder hard alee,” Isaiah shouted. 
“Stand by to fire starboard guns.” 

With a gigantic creaking sweep the 
Eagle came round, her port rail dis- 
appeared completely in the water, 
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covered his port guns. As he came 
down on the third British ship, he could 
see that the English were trying to get 
their guns back through the portholes. 
Put their captem was not used to the 
rough water and high winds, and at 
the critical moment, sea water poured 
down the muzzles of the guns, dampen- 
ing the powder and ruining their fire 
The Eagle left the ship a hulk. 

Then Isaiah felt the wind slacken, 


amd he knew that in a few minutes the | 
squall would pass and he would be | 


again exposed to the English ships 
Coming about, the Eagle began to run 


before the wind, keeping squarely in 


the middle of the black squall. 

In a few moments the English ships 
vanished and the Eugle was out of their 
reach, 

Two hours later the Eagle was run- 
ning free before the wind. The New 
Jersey icoast line was barely visible 
in the distance, and the ocean was 
clear. Isaiah stood on the quarter-deck, 
watching the crew go aboft their tasks 
of restoring the ship. Carpenter's ham- 
mers sounded from the aft cabin; an 
Indian swung through the rigging to 
tighten a loose line; a gunner’s mate 
swore at a gang of laughing seamen 
who were working on one of the can- 
nons. All about the ship there was 
a quiet, deliberate behavior. 

Pembroke walked up and. stood a 
respectful two yards to one side of 
Isaiah* Isaiah turned and looked at the 
boatswain. 

“Captain, when we were in New- 
port you were mentioning that the 
crew was a bit—er—unbalanced,” Pem- 


broke said. “I was wondering if you'd | 


like to give me a list of those men 
that you would like replaced when we 


return to port. I'm sure we can get | 
replacements in New York for the ones | 
you don't-tike, They've got a receiving | 
ship there. Might be able to get some | 


real New England sailors out of there.” 


“Replacements?” Isaiah asked. He | 


turned and glanced about the deck. 


They were still the same crew, still | 


ragtag and bobtail, still noisy and 
chaotic, still laughing and still vaguely 
alien. But when they caught Isaiah’s 
eye their hands instinctively went to 
their caps in a small gesture of respect, 
and Isaiah felt a stab of pride. 

“We don't need any replacements, 
Pembroke,” Isaiah said in a loud, clear 
voice. “Whatever gave you that idea? 
We'll do very well with the men we've 
got. Very well indeed.” 

Pembroke and Isaiah looked at each 
other for a moment. Then the older 
man put his hand to his cap, smiled 
broadly at Isaiah and, turning on his 
heel, walked away. Isaiah looked after 
him with a smile, and then folding 
his hands behind his back, he leaned 
forward, as the Eagle plowed into the 
low, long swells of the Atlantic. 
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Save your money. 


Mi iLAND OF THE PHAROAHS 
(Warner Brothers. Produced and di- 
rected by Howard Hawks. Filmed in 
Warnercolor and Cinemascope.) 


Land of the Pharoahs is one of the 
biggest “spectacles” ever to reach a 
movie screen. Plenty of big epics have 
been filmed before, but rarely one this 
big—and certainly not in Cinemascope, 

Most of the film was actually made in 
Egypt. The scenes showing how a great 
pyramid was built are tremendously 
impressive. 

The film’s story is somewhat “corny,” 
but the picture is worth seeing for its 
excellent re-creation of a fabulous era 
of history. 

The story is about an ancient Egyp- 
tian pharaoh (Jack Hawkins) who de- 
votes most of his life to building a great 
pyramid on the Nile. He wants the 
pyramid to be more than just a tomb 
after he dies. He also wants it to house 
all his great treasures and to be “burglar 
proof” against future looters. However, 
his wife (Joan Collins) secretly plots 
against his plans so as to win the treas- 
ure for herself. She loses out in an ex- 
citing climax. 


MiTHE VIRGIN QUEEN (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Produced by Charles Brack- 
ett. Directed by Henry Koster. Filmed 
in Deluxe Color and Cinemascope.) 


You're not going to learn much from 
The Virgin Queen that will help you in 
your medieval history class. Hollywood's 
writers have really put their imagina- 
tions to work for this tale about Eng- 
land’s Queen Elizabeth I and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 

It seems that Elizabeth wants Sir 
Walter to love her. But all that he wants 
are some ships to sail to the New World. 
Besides, he’s already secretly married 
to one of the queen’s ladies-in-waiting. 
When Elizabeth finds out, her jealousy 
sets off some regal fireworks and swash- 
buckling intrigue. 

If you don’t take it too seriously, parts 
of the film are great fun. Bette Davis 
behaves as if she were having a won- 
derful time caricaturing Elizabeth as an 
aging, ugly, temperamental monarch. 
Miss Davis played a more romantic 
Elizabeth in the 1933 movie, Elizabeth 
and Essex. This time her vitriolic por- 
trayal may be closer to what Elizabeth 
really was like—even though the story 


isn’t very close to history, 
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To Get FREE U. N. Stamp Materials! 


HEY'RE going like hot cakes! 

We're talking about thousands of 
exclusive U. N. stamp albums. They've 
been specially designed for members of 
the U. N. Stamp Clubs. The Clubs 
(UNSC) are conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines, with the full cooperation of 
the United Nations. 

During 1955-56 every UNSC mem- 
ber will get a FREE U. N. stamp album. 
As we go to press, more than 12,000 
collectors have’ received their copies. 
Request for the albums are coming in 
every day. This official 10-page gift 
offer has been prepared by the U. N. 
staff, It’s published by The Washington 
Press (White Ace) of Newark, N. |. 

The album pictures all U. N. stamps 
issued from 1951 through 1954. It also 
has photos, charts, and information re- 
lating to the U. N. Next spring every 
UNSC member will receive a FREE 
page to keep the looseleaf album up- 
to-date. (The supplementary page will 
show all U. N. stamps issued this year. ) 

During 1955-56 every UNSCer also 
will receive at no cost: 

* Four Art Craft engraved envelopes. 
Each one will bear a design illustrating 
the theme of a U. N. stamp. You'll re- 
ceive each envelope in plenty of time 
to use it as a first-day cover. 

¢ Six club information kits (Septem- 
ber through May). Each kit will contain 
the Globe-Trotter, official four-page 
UNSC bulletin. It carries the latest 
U. N., U. §., and world stamp news. It 
also provides lively stamp features and 
hints on collecting. 

© A wallet-size membership card. 

* An official club button. 


How do you join UNSC? 

Any group of four or more ‘stamp 
collectors can become a branch club. 
All the club need do is: 

1. Have your president or leader col 
lect 25 cents, the 1955-56 dues, from 
each member. (Appoint a temporary 
leader until you elect officers. ) 

2. The president or leader (or an 
adult adviser) fills out the application 
form below. He then collects the total 
club dues. A minimum remittance ol 
$1.00, for four members, is necessary 
to enroll a club. 

Orders for less than one dollar can 
not be handled. If just one person 
wishes to join, he must still send in a 
dollar. He will receive materials for four 
members. After he forms a branch club 
he can collect 25 cents from each mem 
ber and distribute their albums, but 
tons, cards, kits. 

3. The application form and dues 
(cash, money order, or check) are 
mailed to: U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Within two weeks after the applica 
tion arrives, your club will receive its 
first information kit. This weicome kit 
will contain a gift for the club room—a 
wall poster in color showing the flags 
of all 60 U. N. member nations, 

The purpose of UNSC is to build 
world understanding through stamp 
collecting—and to point up the pleasures 
of the hobby. 

NOTE TO UNSCers, 1954-55: 
There's still time to renew your mem- 
bership and receive a bonus gift. Be 
sure to act before November 1. 

—Tony Simon 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 1955-56 
Please enroll our club as a member of the United Nations Stamp Clubs. Enclosed 


(IMPORTANT: Send 25 


5¢ for each individual member. 
| $1.00, for four members, is necessary to enroll a club. Checks or money orders 


__... individual members. 


Minimum remittance of 


should be made payable to United Nations Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Cash may be sent but not postage stamps. ) 


Please print following information. Mail our kits to: 


(Name of one person) 


a ee 
(City) & 


The name of ovr club is 


telub leader or 





(State) 





‘ 


él 
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Short Orders 


Phil: “Did you hear I got two orders 
on my first day as a salesman?” 
Bill: “Fine. What were they?” 


Phil: “Get out and stay out!’ 
Metall Mpirtt 


Aptitude Test 


The late Thomas A. Edison had many 
peculiarities, one of which extended to 
the matter of hiring help. He believed 
that prospective employees should pass 
some kind of written test. These were 
often tricky. Here is a sample: 

“You are down to your last ten dol- 
lars, and without prospect of getting 
more. You are playing poker with a 
stranger. He stays pat on the first 
hand. Alter the draw you have three 
eights. There is fifty cents in the pot 
and the stranger bets a quarter. What 
would you do?” 

One applicant simply wrote: “I do 
not play poker.” 

He got the job 


Target Practice 


There was a general who, visiting 
the Korean front, had a sniper bullet 
whiz by his head. 

“Locate that sniper,” snapped the 
general. 

“We know exactly where he is, sir, 
a sergeant replied. 

“Then why don’t you shoot him?” 
said the general. 

“Well, sir,” said the sergeant, “that 
guy's been banging away tor a month 
and hasn't hit anybody yet. We're afraid 
if we get him.they might have a re- 
placement who can shoot.” 








Dein’ What Comes Naturally 

At one of those gift-giving radio 
broadcasts, the M.C. “Now who 
will admit she is the oldest woman in 
this audience?” 

“I reckon I am,” declared a happy- 
looking old lady, starting to fumble in 
her handbag. “I'm 89, and I can prove 
it.” Her claim undisputed, et the micro- 
phone the M.C. said, “Grandma, you 
look so gloriously happy, how about 
giving us younger generation some 
hints on the successful pursuit of happi- 
ness?” 

“I never pursued it, young man,” 
said Grandma. “I just found myself 
a place where I could set and relax 
once in awhile and let happiness catch 


up Ww ith me.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Captive Audience 


Allan Jackson, CBS newsman, tells 
of Chief Justice Earl Warren's experi- 
ence as a budding politico at an eléc- 
tion meeting years ago. Each candidate 
for office brought a cheering section 
which departed when its man had fin- 
ished talking. 

Young Warren was one of the last 
to take the rostrum. Only one man was 
left in the audience. Warren made his 
speech, and thanked the man for his 
courtesy in remaining to hear him. 

“Not at all,” replied the man. “I'm 


the next speaker.” 
American Weekly 


Lots of Power 


It was the first day of Spring train- 
ing, and the manager of the ball club 
was trying to sort out the swarm of 
players who had come for tryouts. 

“Here, you,” he said, grabbing a 
man by the arm, “what's your position?” 

“I'm a utility mai,” came the reply. 

“Whom were you with last year?” 

“The local power company—and still 
am. I'm here to check the lighting sys- 


tem.” 
Wall Street Journa! 
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300 Chances to Win in $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 


‘200 CASH and a GOLD 
ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 





Write a letter on this subject: 
“Whet Thanksgiving means to me” 


Here are two examples: 


> «| AFTER A BIG TURKEY 

J | DINNER, MY BROTHER AND | 
~~/ USUALLY TAKE IN THE ANNUAL 
THANKSGIVING FOOTBALL GAME. 


~~ 


OUR FAMILY ALWAYS GOES TO 
GRANDFATHER'S HOUSE FOR 
DINNER AND WELL SEE ALL 
OUR AUNTS, UNCLES AND COUSINS. 


Attention, Senior high school students! Be sure your 
letter on the subject, “What Thanksgiving means to 
me,” is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Junior high school students! Be sure your 
letter on the subject, “What Thanksgiving means to 
me," is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, 
in inx and in legible handwriting or in typewriting 
double-spaved. To win extra awards (typewriters) your letter 
must be signed by a local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN-—- Maybe you're expecting a 
brother home from the service for Thanksgiving. Per- 
haps your town has a Union Thanksgiving Service in 
the morning. Maybe your high school is putting on a 
Thanksgiving play. Maybe you're thankful for some 
special thing, like good health and a happy family. 
These are simple hints to start your mind working. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 





school, your school grade and teacher's name. 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


$200 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
147 Cash Prizes $ 40 each, 3 awarded for each state 
*Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer. 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, Bth, 9th grades) 


$100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
3rd Prize . $ 25 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
147 Cash Prizes $ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


*Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer 


lst Prize 


lst Prize 
2nd Prize . 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today.When finished, 
be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful Gold Royal Portable by having a local Royal 
dealer sign your entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


entries returned. All entries, conteuts and wees 
therein become the property of the Royal McHee 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-apaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter or theme on topic, “What Thanks 
giving means to m."' In Senior Division (10th, 
Lith, 12th grades) letter must mot exeved 500 
words in length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, Sth, 
‘th grades) letter psust not exceed 560 words in 
length. 


2. Mail not later than November 12, 1955, to 
Royal Portable Contest, ¢ 0 Scholasti Magazines, 
53 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
as many entries 6& you wien, Be eure each entry 
ic signed with your name, wome address, name of 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
gredes) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
the Royal McBee Corporation, ita subsidiaries, or 
of ite ad agencies and their families, Coo- 
test subject to all Federal and state regulations. 


4, Entries will be judged for originality, ainearity. 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Don 

aiey Corpevotion. Final judging by editorial staff 
of Schol Judges’ decision final. 
Prizes are he cleewoere in the advertisement, 
Duplicate prizes awerdod in case of ties, No 





Corporation to be used as it sees fit. 


S&S. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Gold 
Royal Portable each, provided entry is signed by 
an authorized Royal Purtable Typewriter dealer 
The 147 cash prizes in Senior and Junior Divisions 
will be awarded on the basis of 3 per state plus 
Dist. of Columbia 

6. Top prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January |2 insue of Scholastic Magazines. All prize 
winners will be notified by mail, and each will 
rece: ve his prize before December 26, 1965. 
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HOW MANY TIMES last year did you find yourself 
searching in vain for the “right” materials to give life to a 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER'S 0 Stn cere Sot os Soe nae 
i i sl “at bl 
8th AN N UAL raged» published to solve this where-to-find-it problem 


Like other teachers you will want to save this section of 
the magazine. Throughout the school year you'll find your- 
self referring to the many industrial and educational sources 
which are eager to send you up-to-date material on nearly 


Where to any study topic you can name. 
Suppose you want teaching aids for a unit on communica- 


tion. Turn to “Communication” in the “Study Topic” in- 
s dex and jot down the numbers you find after the listing. 
These numbers refer you to the names and addresses of 
Find it firms and organizations which will send you the materials 
you need, All materials are keyed “P”—pamphlets; “C"— 
charts, and so on. 
Following the alphabetical listing of firms you'll find 
names and addresses of film and filmstrip sources, suppliers 
of plays, pen pal sources, educational organizations, and 


school youth groups. 
Free and low-cost materials from industry, Firms marked with a *%& are advertisers in this issue. 
In most cases the ads contain additional information. A 
films and filmstrips, educational organiza- word of caution: when you write for aids please do not 
request more material than you need. Not all sources sup- 


tions, plays, school youth groups, pen pals ply materials in classroom quantities. 








bod 156, 169, 171, 172, 191, 208 
Study Topics Intercultural Relations—41, 104, 130, 
147, 149, 165, 190 
Labor—12, 46, 64, 88, 112, 154, 156 
Africa—46, 76, 89, 169, 180, 216 105, 109, 127, 128, 133, 134, 137, 169, 200 
Agriculture—5, 52, 53, 72, 76, 128, 151, 154, 156, 157, 166, 169, 176, 189, Language Arts—30, 76, 77, 79, 80, 150 
156, 157, 164, 176, 194, 206 202, 216 164, 166, 170, 212, 214, 216 
Aluminum—4, 171, 172 Education—30, 33, 41, 46, 53, 76, 104, Latin America—44, 75, 76, 142. 165 
Asia—46, 57, 76, 78, 115, 180 105, 134, 138, 142, 144, 147, 153, 194, 216 
Atomic Energy—197 159, 160, 164, 169, 171, 176, 177, Light—39, 90, 176 
Australia—35, 76 191, 212 Lumbering—210 
Aviation—2, 3, 46, 76, 90, 166, 176, English—27, 76, 99, 104, 176, 185, Maps—20, 46, 75, 76, 87, 153, 194 
193, 214 186 Music—21, 100 
Canada—50, 51, 76 Europe—36, 46, 68, 75, 89, 114, 123, Newspapers—32, 75, 76, 176, 180 
Central America—76, 142, 165, 194 173, 180, 183, 190 Paper—13, 67, 73, 176 
Civil Defense—84 Foods and Nutrition—5, 9, 11, 16, 18, Petroleum-—24, 176, 178, 18] 
Clothing—32, 54, 59, 60, 72, 102, 113, 19, 48, 55, 75, 81, 91, 98, 102, 117,  Photography—28, 96, 118, 176 
137, 176, 214, 215 119, 120, 127, 132, 135, 137, 141, Plasties—72 
Coal—52, 72, 145 151, 176, 182, 184, 194, 206 Political Science—5, 36, 58, 76, 87, 
Commerce Subjects—32, 42, 45, 75, 76, Forestry—67 122, 156, 169, 176, 180, 216 
83, 105, 110, 137, 154, 176, 191,214 — Fruits—108, 194 Printing —66 
Communication--31, 41, 73, 76, 104, Gas—24 Radio—104, 176 
140, 176, 177, 209 Geography—46, ~7, 75, 76, 77, 87, 153, Railroads—31, 34, 37, 47, 75, 97, 
Conservation—13, 22, 24, 49, 53, 76, 166, 179, 194, 216 207 
134, 137, 138, 157, 162, 169, 176, Glass—i4, 23, 1°4, 164 Reading —75, 76, 150, 176, 185 
199, 201, 205, 208, 210, 214 Guidance—11, 24, 3, 42, 62, 74, 76 214, 216 
Construction Industry—32, 133, 205 90, 92, 105, 107, 120, 134, 137, 143 Rubber—85, 05, 94, 176 
210 149, 154, 167, 176, 200, 204, 214 Safety—1, 7, 19, 40, 72, 76, 86, 93 
Consumer Education—32, 43, 83, 95, Hawaii—101 106, 137, 139, 146, 158, 160, 169 
102, 112, 119, 127, 133, 137, 141, Health & Hygiene—S, 10, 15, 15, 19, Salt-—72, 129 
151, 154, 155, 169, 171, 194, 200, $2, 45, 55, 62, 72, 75, 102, 111, Science—10, 22, 23, 30, 38, 55, 65, 72 
215 116, 117, 121, 131, 137, 151, 152 76, 90, 92, 99, 138, 153, 164, 169, 
Copper—171 156, 160, 164, 169, 176, 21] 170, 176, 216 
Cotton—59, 126, 157, 188 Home Economics—5, 16, 43, 54,55, 59,  Shipping—20 
Dairy—127, 151, 157 75, 76, 81, 98, 102, 105, 112, 117, Social Security-85, 112, 166, 169, 179 
Dramatics—46, 71, 161, 163, 176 127, 133, 137, 141, 151, 164, 169, Social Studies—5, 32, 36, 41, 43, 46, 58, 
Driver Education—1, 7, 76, 86, 92, 93, 171, 176, 184, 194, 206, 214. 215 63, 76, 77, 80, 83, 88, 90, 92, 102, 
112, 137 Immigration—41, 104, 142, 169 104, 105, 125, 133, 134, 137, 147, 
Economics—5, 24, 31, 32, 43, 56, 61, Industry—20, 24, 29, 32, 46, 67, 72, 83, 148, 153, 160, 169, 176, 180, i190, 
74, 75, 76, 83, 87. 88, 92, 93, 102, 86, 88, 105, 112, 127, 133, 134, 154 204, 212, 213, 214, 216 
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Steel—17, 103, 176, 203 

Sugar—8, 82, 126, 206 

Tea—174, 184 

Teaching—30, 39, 42, 104, 105, 137, 
144, 147, 152, 176, 187, 191, 212 

Television-Radio—10, 32, 33, 41, 69, 
76, 77, 136, 140, 159, 164, 170, 176, 
180, 196 


Transportation—20, 25, 31, 47, 76, 86, 
166, 175, 176, 192, 193, 207 

UNESCO-—5, 76, 88, 180, 213 

United Nations—5, 6, 76, 87, 88, 109, 
122, 180, 195, 196, 198, 213 

United States—58, 61, 76, 87, 88, 216 

Wheat—128, 157 

Wool—215 

Zine—26 





PROP PLEPLOELELELEPLEOLOLELDE 


Teaching Aids Sources 


Key: P, pamphiets, leaflets; C, charts, post- 
ers, pletures; F, films, filmetrips; L, lst of 
aids; HR, records; M, magazines; 8, scripts. 





A 
Lite Affiliated Companies, Public 
Dept 151 Farmington Ave., 
Conn. (Driver Education, Sa- 


1 Aetna 
Education 
Hartford 15 
fety—P, F) 
Aircraft Industries Assen., 610 Shoreham 
Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. (Aviation-—P) 
Air Transport Assn. of America, 1107 
16th St.. N. W., Washington, D C. (Avia 
tion—-P) 

Aluminum Co. of America, Ed. Dept., 818 
Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (Aluminum 
P, Cc, FF, L) 
The American Assembly, Grad. School of 
Business, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 27 
(Agriculture, Economics, Political Science 
Social Studies, UNESCO, U.N.—P, L) 
American Assen. for the U.N., 45 East 
mth St. N. ¥. C. 17. (U.N-—P, C, L, 8) 
American Automobile Asen., 1712 G St 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Driver Educa- 
tion, Safety—-P, C, F, L) 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1126 16th St.. Washington 6, D. C 
(Foods & Nutrition, Health & Hygiene, 
Home Economics, Sugar—P) 
American Can Co., 100 Park Ave., N. ¥. C 
(Foods & Nutrition—P) 

10. American Cancer Society, Inc., 47 Beaver 
St.. N. ¥. C. 4. (Health & Hygiene, Sci- 
ence, TV-Radio—P, C, F, L, R, M, 8) 

ll. American Dietetic Assn., 620 No, Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Foods & Nutri- 
tion, Guidance-—P, C) 

12. American Federation of Labor, Dept. of 
Education, 1625 Eye St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. (Labor—P, F) 

13. American Forest Products Industries, 
1616 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
(Conservation, Lumbering, Paper—P, C, 
FP, lu) 

14. American Glassware Aassn., 
St.. N. ¥. C, 36. (Glass—P) 

15. American Heart Asen., Inc., 44 East 23rd 
St.. N. ¥. C. 10, or local heart associations 
(Health & Hygiene—P, C, F, L) 

16. American Home Economics Assn., 1600 
20th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. (Foods 
& Nutrition, Home Keonomics—P. L) 

17, American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 1. (Steel—P, C, F, 
L. M) 

18. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. (Foods & Nutri- 
tion, Health & Hygiene—P, C) 

18. American Medical Assn Bureau of 
Health Education, 535 North Dearborn St 
Chicago 10, Il. (Poods & Nutrition, Health 
& Hygiene, Safety—P, C) 

2%) American Merchant Marine Institute, 11 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 4. (Industry, 
Shipping, Shipbuilding, Transportation— 
P, C, F) 

21. American Music Conf., 3132 South Mich- 
igan Ave,, Chicago 4, Il. (Music—P, C, F) 

22. American Nature Assn, 1214 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Conservation, 
Science, Natura! Sciences-—P, L) 

23. American Optical Co., Instrument Div., 
Box A, Buffalo 15. N. ¥. (Glass, Science 

PC) 


19 West 44th 


Maps, 


Institute, 50 West 
(Conservation, Eco- 
Industry, Petrole- 


24. American Petrolum 
50th St.. N. ¥. C. 20 
nomics, Gas, Guidance 
um—P, C, F, L) 

25. American Trucking Asen., Inc., 1424 16th 
St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Trans- 
portation—P) 

26. American Zinc Institute 
Latayette, Ind. (Zinc—P) 

27. Americana Corporation, 2 West 45th St., 

Y. C. 36. (English: Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana—P) 

28. Anseo, Binghamton, N. Y¥ 
-P) 

29. Armstrong Cork Co., 
dustry--P) 

30, Association fer Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 15th St.. N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. (Education, Guidance, Lan- 
guage 
M) 

#31. Association of American Railroads, 
School and College Service, Transporta- 
tion Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. (Communi- 
cation, Economics, Railroads, Transporta- 
tion—P, C, F, L) 

32. Association of Better 
723 Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. C. 17. (Clothing, 
Commerce Subjects, Construction Indus- 
try Consumer Education, Economics 
Health & Hygiene, Industry, Newspapers, 
Social Studies, TV-Radio—P) 

33. Association of Junior Leagues of America 
Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. (Edu- 
eation, Radio, TV—P, 8) 

34. Association of Western Railways, Public 
Relations Office, 105 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. (Railroads—P) 

#35. Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau, 636 Fifth Ave. N. ¥. C. 20. (Aus- 
tralia—P, F) 

36. Austrian Information 
oth St. N. Y. C. 21 
Science, Social Studies—-P, C 


37. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Public Rela- 
tions Dept., Baltimore & Charles St., Bal- 
timore 1, Md. (Railroads—P, C, F, M) 

38. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2 
N. ¥. (Sctence—P, C, F, L) 

39. Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 420 
Lexington Ave.. N. Y. C. 17. (Light, Teach- 
ing-—P, C, L) 

40. Bicycle Institute of America, 122 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y. C. 17. (Safety——P, C, F) 

41. B’nai B'rith Anti-Defamation League. 
212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 10, (Communica- 
tion, Education, Immigration, Intercultural 
Relations, Social Studies, TV-Radio—P, C 
F, R, 8) 

42. B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau 
1129 Vermont Ave. N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (Commerce Subjects, Guidance 
Teaching—P, C) 

43. Brand Naines Foundation, Inc., 37 West 
Sith St.. N. ¥. C. 19. (Consumer Educa- 
tion, Economics, Home Economics, Social 
Studies—-P) 

44. Brazilian Govt 
Ave., N. ¥. C. 17 
M) 

45. Bristol-Myers Co., 
Dept., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
(Commerce Subjects, Health 

P, C) 


324 Ferry St., 


(Photography 


Lancaster, Pa. (In- 


Arts, Science, Teaching—P, F. L 
> 


Business Bureaus, 


Service, 31 East 
(Europe, Political 
F. L, 8) 


Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth 
(Latin America—P, C, 


Educational Service 
N. ¥. C. @ 
& Hygiene 


*%4%. British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Africa, Asia, Av- 
iation, Dramatics, Education, Europe, Ge- 
ography, Industry, Labor, Maps, Social 
Studies—P, C, F) 

#7. British & Irish Railways, Inc., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Geography, Rail- 
roads, Transportation—P, C, F) 


c 


Research Institute, 1 
(Foods 


48. California Foods 
Drumm St., San Francisco, Calif 
& Nutrition—P) 

49. California Redwood Assn., 
mento St., San Francisco 11, Calif 
servation, Lumbering—P) 

50. Canadian Embassy, Washington, D. C 
When requesting material, write to your 
nearest Canadian Mission. (Canada: Geog- 
raphy, History, Maps, Political Science, 
Social Studies—P, C) 

51. Canadian Govt. Travel Bureau, Old Su- 
preme Court Bidg., Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. (Canada—P) 

52. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., #0 
East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Agriculture, 
Coal—P) 

53. J. L. Case Co., Racine, Wise. (Agric., 
Conservation, Education—P, C, F, L) 

54. Celanese Corporation of America, N. ¥ 
C. 16. Clothing, Home Economics—P, F) 
55. Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South LaSalie 
St.. Chicago 3, Ill. (Foods & Nutrition 
Health & Hygiene, Home Economics, Sci- 

ence—-P, C, F) 

56. Chase Manhattan Bank Museum of Mon- 
eys of the World, 13 Broad St., N. Y. C 
15. (Economics, booklets available to 
teachers only—P) 

57. The China Society of America, 125 East 
65th St.. N. ¥. C. 21. (Asia—P) 

58. Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 17 
(Political Science, Social Studies, U. S.— 
P, L) 

59. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 East #th 
St.. N. ¥. C. 16. (Clothing, Cotton, Home 
Economics—P, C, F) 

60. Coats & Clark, Inc., 430 Park Ave 
N. Y. C. 22. (Clothing, Textiles—P, L) 

61. Committee for Economic Develooment, 
444 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Economics, 
U. S.—P) 

62. Committee on Careers in Nursing, Na- 
tional League for Nursing, 2 Park Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 16 (Guidance, Health & Hygiene 

P, Cc, F, L) 

63. Community Chests & Councils of Amer- 
ica, Inc., see your local Community Chest 
or United Fund. (Social Studies—P, C 
F, L) 

#64. Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Education Dept., 718 Jackson Pl. N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. (Labor—P, F) 

65. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 
(Science-——-C) 

#66. Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 720 Freling- 
huysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. (Printing—P) 

67. Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 3443 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. (Industry 
Paper, Forestry—P) 


D 


68. Danish Information Service 
Ave., N. Y¥. C. 36. (Europe—P) 

69. Ronald Dawson Associates, 545 Fifth Ave 
N. Y. C. (Radio and TV—S) 

70. T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave., § 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Dramatics—cata- 
logues) 

#71. Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 N. Michi 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. (Dramatics—S) 
72. E. 1. DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., Pub 
lic Relations Dept. 10 & Market Sts 
Wilmington 98, Del. (Agriculture, Cloth- 
ing, Coal, Health & Hygiene, Industry 
Plastics, Salt, Safety, Science, Syntheti 

Textile Fibers-——P, C, F) 


73. Eaton's, Ad. Mgr., Pittsfield, Mass 
munication, Paper—P) 

74. Economic Institute, Box 1160, Chicago 
90, Ill. (Economics, Guidance—P) 

75. Educational Research Bureau, 1129 Ver- 
mont Ave.. N. W.. Washington 5, D. < 


(Continued on page 24-T) 
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These School Master projectors 


can be yours FREE 


when you select* 
filmstrips and slidesets ‘st 
presented in the “SS gah sree! maser 200 


NEW SVE 
EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 


save as much as '84.50 
Society For Visual Education, Inc | j with these S VE 
Filmstrip-Projector Plans’’ 











*PLAN NO. | 


With every order for filmstrips or slidesets amounting to 
$200.00, selected from the SVE catalog, you will receive 
a $64.50 School Master 300 projector free of extra cost. 


*PLAN NO. 2 


When you order $300.00 werth of SVE filmstrips or slide- 
sets, you will receive an $84.50 School Master 500 
projector free of extra cost. 


The Society For Visual Education's 1955-56 illustrates: c..... WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS OUTSTANDING 
log of visual material, equipment and accessories is now CATALOG WHICH PRESENTS A WEALTH OF 


ails ' : > . shenei » ncti ‘ 
available! It is the most comprehensive, the most functional MATERIALS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
publication of its kind ever printed. It presents extremely 


broad, complete subject coverage . . . and gives descriptions 
and suggested utilization of all materials. Holiday subjects sadtety Der Views! Giucntion) ts. 
are listed separately for ready reference. Pages are 8'2-in. x sa ainaien Sonbenatien 

1l-in., with text printed in large, easy-to-read type. SVE 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ilinois 
material is created by teachers for teachers .. . your assur- 
ance of quality and authenticity which is unmatched in the 
field of audio-visual instruction. 


me SUCIETY FOR “* 
¥ VISUAL EDUCATION, wc 
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Gentlemen: Please send my copy of the SVE 1955-56 Educa- 
tional Catalog. It is free of cost or obligation 


(A Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation) 












INSPIRING ... DRAMATIC . - COLORFUL 
Filmstrips For Your lideey Program 


To help your students understand 
formed colonial America into an 


To help them remember the great 
++» To present an othentic Tia 
Ask for a preview today. 


280 Vivid Pictures . 


ie oe, een Soe 


age yp 
a 


93 Colorful Maps 


for later elementary and junior high history classes 


tr The Colonists Are freedom-loving 
tr Colonial Freedoms Are Threatened 


tr Fighting Begins in the North 
tr Independence |s Declared 


Complete Series $ 37. 


tr Wer in the Middle Colonies 
and the Northwest 


% Wer on the Sea and in the South 
% Writing the Constitution 


Individual Filmstrips $ 5.95 


Ze JAM HANDY (yerczeior 


2672) 












90,000 cajog 
RICHARDSON 


MOBILE LIVING 


Yew tee can « 
low cost wey 


= is wonderful, carefree, 
living. RICHARDSON mobile 
homes ere complete in every detail—a com- 
pletely furnished, ready te move inte home 
Ger facts today, write for literature de- 
scribing the RICHARDSON line 


— eran ae ar ae ae eer ee es 


RICHARDSON HOMES CORPORATION 
Dept. ST, Elkhart, indiana 

Please send me literature on the complete 
line of Richardson Mobile Homes 


Nome 
Street 


City State 








East Grand Boulevard 


| BETTER TEACHERS, 


Detroit 11, Michigan 


Free Films 


The Free Films you need to help enrich 
and vitslize your teaching are listed, 
classified, and separately indexed by 
title, subject, ard source in the New, 
1955 


Educators Guide to Free Films 


Authoritative — 
Comprehensive Easy to Use — 





Available for $6.00 on 3 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Rondol 














lawyers and 
of their ef- 


like better 


better engineers, devote most 


| forts to maintaining the highest possible 


standards of performance. They have neither 
the time nor the opportunity to learn about 
positions offering substantially greater re- 
wards for their abilities. 

Better teachers owe themselves, their fam- 
ilies, their profession, the right to know about 
positions available now and next year for 
important and profitable advancement. 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


M ‘ie 


, Metional Associetion of Teochers’ Agencies 





For additional information about teaching aids see 


Scholastic Teacher's Master Coupon, 


page 36-T. 











(Commerce Subjects, Economics, Europe 
j Foods & Nutrition, Geography, Health & 
Hygiene, Home Economics, Latin America, 
Maps, Newspepers, Railroads, Reading 
Science, Social Studies, U. S.—P, C, L) 

| 16. Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W 

Washington 6, D. C. (All school subjects 

Cc, ¥. L, B) 

#77. Educators Progress Service 
Wise. (Publications, sale, include Educa 
tors Index of Free Materials; guides to 
free films, slidefilms, scripts, tapes, tran- 
scriptions, and elementary curriculum ma- 
terials) 

18. Embassy 


Randolph 


of Pakistan, Information Div 
Washington, D. C. (Asia—P, F.) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 


nica Junior, 425 N. Michigan Ave 


19 Britan 


Chicago 


11, I. (Language Arts: Encyclopaedias 
and Reference Books—P) 

80. Enrichment Materials Distributors, 246 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 1. (Language Arts 
Social Studies—filmstrips, R) 

81. Evaporated Milk Assn., 228 N. La Salle 


& Nutrition 
L) 


(Foods 
P, Cc, F, 


St 


Home 


Chicago 1, Ill 


Economics 


F 


Manufacturers Beet Sugar 
National Bank Bidg., Sagi 


Farmers and 
Assn., Second 
naw, Mich. (Sugar—P) 

Federal Reserve Bank 
Public Information Dept., 33 Liberty St 
N. Y¥. C. #&. (Commerce Subjects, Con- 
sumer Education, Economics, Industry 
Social Studies—P, F, L) 
4. Federal Civil Defense 
Chief of Schools Branch, 
D. Cc. (Civil Defense—P) 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Relations Dept., Akron 17, Ohio 
—P, F, L) 

Ford Motor Co., Educational Relations 
Dept., 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich 
(Driver Education, Industry, Safety, 
Transportation—-P, C, F) 

87. Foreign Policy Assn., Inc., 345 East 46th 
St.. N. Y. C. 17. (Economics, Geography, 
Maps, Political Science, U. N., U. 8.—P, C, 
L, M) 

88. Foundation for Economic Education, 
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43 of New York 


Administration 
Washington 25 


Public 
(Rubber 


#5 


46 


Ine 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. (Economics, 
Industry, Labor, Social Security, Social 
Studies, UNESCO, U. N.—P) 

89. French Embassy, Information Div., 972 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 21. (Africa, Europe, 


teachers only.) 


G 


material for 


#0). General Electric Co., Public Relations 
Dept., Schenectady 5, N. Y. (Aviation, 
Guidance, Light, Science, Social Studies- 
P) 

#91. General Mills, Inc., 400 Second Ave. &., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Foods & Nutrition 
Pr & F? 

92. General Motors Corp., Public Relations 


Ed. Relations Section, P. O. Box 
End Station, Detroit 2, Mich 
Driver Education, Guidance 


Dept., 
177, North 
(Economics, 








Science, Social Studies—P, F, L; C for 
teachers only) 

#93. B. F. Goodrich Co., Public Relation: 
Dept., Akron, Ohio. (Driver Education, 
Economics, Rubber, Safety—P) 

94. Goodyear Tire * Rubber Co., Akron 16, 
Ohio. (Rubber—P) 

9%. Government Employees Insurance Co 


Employees Ins. Bidg., Washington 6 
(Consumer Education—P) 
, Rochester 8, N. Y 


Govt 
D.C 
06. Grafiex, Inc 
raphy—-P) 
97. Great Northern Railway, 
tions Dept., 175 E. Fourth St., 

Minn. (Railroads—P) 

98. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc 
205 East 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 17. (Foods & 
Nutrition, Home Economics—P) 

The Grolier Society, Inc., 2 West 45th St 
N. Y. C. Encyclopedia Americana; Rich- 
ards Topical Encyclopedia; The Book of 
Knowledge. (Language Arts, Science—P) 


H 


100. Harrison Catalog, 274 Madison Ave., 
N. Y¥. C. 10. (Catalog of records for chil- 
dren and teen-agers) 

101. Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua 
Ave., Honolulu, T. H. (Hawaii—P) 

#102. Household Finance Corporation, Con- 


(Photog - 


Public 
St 


Rela- 
Paul | 


a] 





sumer Ed. Dept., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chieago 11, Dl. (Clothing, Consumer Edu- 
eation, Economics, Foods & Nutrition 
Health & Hygiere, Home Economics, So- 
cial Studies—P, F, L) 


Public Relations Dept., 
Chicago 3, Ill. (Steel— 


103. Inland Steel Co 
38 S. Dearborn St 
P) 

104. Institute for Democratic Education, 515 
Madison Ave. N. Y. C. 22. (Communica- 
tion, Education, English, Immigration, In- 
tercultura!] Relations, Radio, Social Studies, 
Teaching—L, R, S) 

#105. Institute of Life Insurance, Ed. Div., 
488 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Commerce 
Subjects, Economics, Education, Guidance, 
Home Economics, Industry, Social Studies, 
Teaching—P, C, F, L) 

06. Institute of Makers of Explosives, 250 
East 43rd St.. N. Y. C. 17. (Safety—C, F, 
8) 

107. Institute for Research, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Lil. (Guidance—P) 

108. International Apple Assn., 1302 18th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Fruits—P, C, 
F) 

109. International 
and Development, 1818 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Economics, U. N.—P) 

110. International Business Machines Corp., 
Dept. of Information, 590 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 22. (Commerce Subjects—P, F) 

#111. International Cellucotton Products 
Co., Ed. Dept., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. (Health & Hygiene—P, C, F) 

112. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, Educational Dept., 1710 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 19. (Consumer Education, Driver 
Education, Home Economics, Industry, 
Labor, Political Science, Social Security— 
P, C, F, R, M) 

113. International Shoe Co., 1519 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. (Clothing—P) 

114. Italian State Tourist Office, 21 East 5ist 
St.. N. Y. C. 22. (Europe—P) 


Bank for Reconstruction 


J 


Information 
N. Y¥. C. @ 


Office, 10 
(Asia—P, 


Travel 
Plaza, 


#115. Japan 
Rockefeller 
C, F) 

#116. Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J. (Health & Hygiene—P) 


K 


117. Kellogg Co., Dept. of Home Economics 
Services, Battle Creek, Mich. (Foods & 
Nutrition, Health & Hygiene, Home Eco- 
nomics—P ) 

116. Eastman Kodak 
Dept., 343 State St., Rochester 
(Photography—P, C, F) 

119. Kroger Food Foundation, 1212 State 
Ave., Cincinnati 4, Ohio. (Consumer Edu- 
cation, Foods—P, C) 


Service 
& 3. F 


Co., School 


L 


120. Ladies’ Home Journal, Reference Li- 
brary, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. (Guidance, Foods & Nutrition— 
P, L) 

121, Lambert 
ark Ave., Jersey 
Hygiene—P, C) 

122. League of Women Voters of the U. &., 
1026 17th St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. Cc. 
(Political Science, U. N., International 
Trade—P, small charge) 

123. Legation of Finland, 1900 24th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Europe—P, M) 

124. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 
3, Ohio. (Glass—P) 

125. Library of Congress, 
D. C. (Social Studies—P about the Li- 
brary, list of publications; photographic 
facsimiles of historic documents, for sale) 

126, Louisiana Dept. of Agric. and Immigra- 
tion, Immigration Div., 541 St. Ann St., 
New Orleans 16, La. (Cotton, Sugar—P) 


mM 


127. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 Eye St., 
N. W4., Washington 6, D. C. (Consumer 
Education, Dairy, Economics, Foods & Nu- 
trition, Home Economics, Industry—P, F) 


Pharmacal! Co. Div., 930 New- 
City 6, N. J. (Health & 


Washington 25, 


128. Minneapolis Grain Exchange, Grain Ex- 
change Bidg., Minneapolis 15, Minn. ( Agri- 
culture, Economics, Wheat—P, C, F) 

129. Morton Salt Co., 120 8S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Til. (Salt—P) 


130. National Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 20 W. @thn St., N. Y. C. 
(Intercultural Relations—P, R, M) 

131. National Assn. for Mental Health, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. (Health @ 
Hygiene—P, C, F, L, R, S) 

132. National Assn. of Food Chains, 726 
Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
(Foods & Nutrition—P, F) 

133. National Assn. of Home Builders, 1028 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Suite 1116, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (Construction Industry, 
Consumer Education, Economics, Home 
Economics, Industry, Social Studies—P, C, 
F, L, 8) 





134. National Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 East 
48th St.. N. Y. C. 17. (Conservation, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Guidance, Industry, 
Social Studies—-P, C, F, L) 

135. National Assn. of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, 1028 Munsey Bidg., Washington 4, 
D. C. (Foods & Nutrition—P, C) 

136. Nationa! Assn. of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, 1771 N St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (TV-Radio—P) > 

137. National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (Clothing, Commerce Subjects, 
Conservation, Consumer Education, Driver 
Education, Economics, Foods & Nutrition, | 
Guidance, Health & Hygiene, Home Eco- | 
nomics, Safety, Social Studies, Teaching— | 
P, C, Li 

138. Natiorial Audubon Society 
Ave., N. Y¥. C. 28. (Conservation, 
tion, Science—P) 

139. National Board of 
85 John St., N. Y. C. 38. (Safety—P, C, F) 
140. National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, N. Y. C. #. (Communication, 
Radio, TV—P) | 
141. National Canners Assn., 1133 20th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Consume: 
Education, Foods & Nutrition, Home Eco- 
nomics—P, C, L) 
142. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- | 
ton, D. C. (Central America, Education, 
Immigration, Latin America—P) | 

143. National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Ave., N. ¥. C. 16. (Guidance—P, 
L, R) 

144. National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 2 West 45th St.. N. ¥. C 
36. (Education, Teaching—P, L, 8S) 

#145. National Coal Assn., Public Relations 
Div., Southern Blidg., Washington 5, D. C 
(Coal—P, C, F, L) 

146. National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion (NEA), 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (Materials on safety education 
as it applies to farm safety, civil defense, 
driver education, fire, home economics, 
science, and transportation—P, F, L; ad- 
ministrative and teaching materials only) 

147. National Conference of Christians & | 
Jews, 43 West 57th St., N. ¥. C. 19. (Edu- | 
cation, Intercultural Relations, Social | 
Studies, Teaching—P, F, 8) 

148. National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
(Social Studies-—L) 

149. National Council of Jewish Women, | 
West 47th St, N. Y. C. %. (Guidance, 
Intercultural Relations—P) 

150. National Council of Teachers of English, 
704 South Sixth St., Champaign, Il. (Eng- 
lish, Language Arts, Reading—P, R, M) 

151. National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canali 
St., Chicago 6, Dl. (Agriculture, Consumer 
Education, Dairy, Foods & Nutrition, 
Health & Hygiene, Home Economics—P, C 
F, L) 

152. National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, Div. of Public Ed., 120 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 5. (Health & Hygiene, Teaching 
—P, C, F, L, 8) 

153. National Geographic Society, Schoo! 
Service Div., 1146 16th St., N. W., Wash- | 
ington 6, D. C. (Education, Geography, | 
Maps, Science, Social Studies—P, C, L, M) 

154. National Industrial Conf. Board, 247) 
Park Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Commerce Sub- | 
jects, Consumer Education, Economics, 


1190 Fifth 
Educa- 


Fire Underwriters, 


FILM STRIP 


CABINET 


Six drawer all steel cabinet 

Holds over 336 of the 1's" cans 
Individual compartments 
Individually indexed 

Adjustable dividers for larger rolls 
Olive gray enamel, baked on 


Write for Free Catalog 
MNawmade PRODUCTS CORP. 


250 W. 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


mabe BIS Best Seller 


([HURSDAY'S CHILDREN 


4eademy Award Winner 
Best Documentar 
Short Subject of 1954 





The old nursery rhyme says: “Thurs- 
day’s child has far to go.” The children 
of this film are deaf—some were born 
deaf. They cannot learn to speak as we 


heard a 
there 


do, because they have never 
word spoken. “Without 
can be no thoughts, only feelings with 


; 
nothing to join them together 


“THURSDAY'S CHILDREN” is the 


group of these children 


words, 


story of how a 
of ages from four to seven, are led out 
of their world of silence by the devo- 
tion and skill of the teachers. The com 
mentary is spoken by the well-known 
actor, Richard Burton 


2 Reels 22 Minutes 
Rental $2.50 Sale $55.00 


Complete catalogues of 
other “TILMS FROM 
BRITAIN” available at 
nominal rental and pur 
chase prices may be ob 
tained free of charge by 
writing to 





British 


Information Servic 
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CLASSROOM 
CLASSICS 





(_) “ACCOUNTING, THE 
LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS” 


Career opportunities in America’s 
fastest-growing profession. 20 mins. 


Dote Desired 


[ )"AMERICA FOR ME!” 
Cross-country tour of America the 
beautiful. 35 mins, Technicolor 


Date Desired 


C) "MR. O’FLYNN’S 
FIFTY MILLION WHEELS” 


How trucking serves the nation. An 
imaginotive fantasy. 25 mins. 


Date Desired 


[) “HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 


Cold prevention do's and don'ts, de 
lightfully depicted by Walt Disney 
Productions, 10 mins. Technicolor, 


Date Desired 


| |"A DIAMOND IS FOREVER” 
Diamond hunting in the land of the 
burning sand, South Africa, 25 mins, 
Color 


Date Desired 


|_| “BUILDING OF A TIRE” 


Walt Disney animation and imagina 
tion simplify a complicated process 
30 mins. Technicolor 


Date Desired 


|} “MEMBER OF THE FAMILY” 
The charming “avtobiegraphy” of a 
dog. 26 mins. Color 


Please reserve the films CHECKED for 


dates shown 
NAME 
SCHOOL 
sTReer 


city STATE 


C) Send Free Catalog of “Selected Motion 
Pictures.” 


Dept. ST 
ASSOCIATION 
FILMS, INC. 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N, Y. 
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Guidance, Industry, Lebor, Social Studies 
—C 


. ) 

155. National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Asen., 1500 Rhode Island Ave. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. (Consumer Education 
FP, C, for teachers only) 

156. National Planning Assn. 1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(Agriculture, Economics, Health & Hy- 
giene, Industry, Labor, Political Science 
~—P, M) 

157. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Agricul- 
ture, Conservation, Cotton, Dairy, Eco- 
nomics, Wheat-—-P, C, F) 

158. National Safety Council, 425 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, lll. (Safety—P, C, 
F, L, M) 

159. National School Service Institute, Suite 
803. 27 E. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Il 
(Education, TV, Radic—P, F, L) 

160. National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 11 8S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Ill, (Education, Health & Hygiene, Safety, 
Social Studies—-P) 

161. National Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Dramatics—P 
M) 

162. National Wildlife Federation, 232 Car- 
roll St., N. W., Washington 12, D. C. (Con- 
servation—P, L, M) 

163. Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Dramatics—cata- 
logues) 

° 


164. Office of Education, VU. 8S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (Agriculture, Education, 
Health & Hygiene, Home Economics, Lan- 
guage Arts, Science, TV, Radio—P, L) 


165. Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. (Central America, Intercultural Re- 
lations, Latin America—P, L, M) 

166. Pan American World Airways, Educa- 
tional Director, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (Aviation, Eco- 
nomics, Geography, Language Arts, Social 
Security, Transportation—P, F, L, M) 

167. Personal Services, Inc., Main St., Pea- 
pack, N. J. (Guidance-——P) 

168. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Fort 
Duquesne Bivd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Giass 

P) 

169. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
St N. ¥. C. 16. (Africa, Conservation 
Consumer Education, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Health & Hygiene, Home Economics 
Immigration, Industry, Labor, Political 
Science, Safety, Science, Social Security, 
Social Studies—-P, F) 


*170. Radio Corp. of America, Educational 
Services, Camden 2, N. J. (Language Arts, 
Radio, Science, TV-—P, R) 

171. Revere Copper and Brass, Inc.. 230 Park 
Ave., N. ¥. C. 17. (Aluminum, Consumer 
Education, Copper, Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industry—P, C, F) 

172. Reynolds Metals Co., 2500 S. Third St., 
Louisville, Ky. (Aluminum, Industry—P 
F) 

173. Royal Norwegian Information Service 
200 Madison Ave. N. Y. C. 17. (Europe 


P) 
Ss 

174. Salada Tea Co., In 155 Berkeley St 
Boston 16, Mass. (Tea-—-M) 

175. Santa Fe Railway, 80 E. Jackson St 
Chicago 4, Il. (Railroads, Transportation 
-P, C, F) 

176. Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il. (Agriculture 
Aviation, Clothing, Commerce Subjects, 
Communication, Conservation, Dramatics, 
Economics, Education, English, Foods & 
Nutrition, Guidance, Health & Hygiene 
Home Economics, Light, Lumbering, News- 
papers, Paper, Petroleum, Photography 
Political Science, Radio, Reading, Rubber 
Science, Social Studies, Steel, Teaching 
TV, Transportation—P, C, F, L) 

177. Sheaffer Pen Co., Public Relations Dept., 
301 Ave. H, Ft. Madison, Iowa. (Commu- 
nication, Education--P, C, F) 

178. Shell Oil Co., 5 West 50th St.. N. ¥. C 
20. (Petroleum—P, C, F) 


179. Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N. J. 
(Geography, Social Security—P, F) 

180. Social Science Foundation, University 
of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. (Africa, Asia, 
Europe, Newspapers, Political Science, So- 
cial Studies, TV-Radio, UNESCO, U.N 
P, 8) 

181. Standard Oil Co 
1626, 30 Rockefeller 
(Petroleum—P) 

182. Swift and Co., Agricultural Research 
Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill 
Foods & Nutrition—P, F) 

183. Swiss National Travel Office, 10 West 
49th St.. N. ¥. C. 20. (Europe—P, F) 


T 


184. Tea Council of the U. S. A., 5300 Fifth 
Ave. N. Y. C. 17. (Foods & Nutrition, 
Home Economics, Tea—P, F) 

#185. Teen Age Book Club, 33 West 42nd 
St., N. ¥. C. 36. (English, Reading—P, C) 

186. Telebook, Inc., 208 8. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. (English: records, P) 

187. Temple Univ., Curriculum Laboratory, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. (Teaching—P, L) 

188. Textile Information Service, Suite 1901 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Cotton—P, F) 

189. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
St.. N. Y¥. C. 36. (Economics and Social 
Problems—P, F, L, M, books) 

190. Turkish Information Office, 444 East 
52nd St., N. Y. C. (Asia, Europe, Inter- 
cultural Relations, Socia) Studies—P, C 
F, .R) 


of New Jersey, Rm 
Plaza, N. Y¥. C. 


U 


191. Underwood Corp., 
Dept., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Com- 
merce Subjects, Education, Industry 
Teaching—P, C, F, L) 

192. Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge St 
Omaha 2, Neb. (Transportation—P, C) 

193. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave 
Chicago 38, lll. (Aviation, Transportation 

P, C, F, lL) 

194. United Fruit Co., Pier 3, North River, 
N. Y¥. C. 6. (Agriculture, Central America 
Consumer Education, Foods & Nutrition 
Fruits, Geography, Horne Economics, Latin 
America, Maps—P, C, F, L) 

195. United Nations, Dept. of 
formation, United Nations, N. Y. C. 17 
(U.N.—P, C, F on rental, L, R, M) 

196. United Nations, Radio Div., Dept. of 
Public Information, U.N., N. Y¥. C. 17 
(Radio, TV, U.N.—P, R, 8) 

197. U. 8S. Atomic Energy Commission, Edu- 
cational Services Branch, 1901 Constitu 
tion Ave., Washington 25, D. C. (Atomix 
Energy—P, F) 

198. U. S. Committee for the United Nation 
616 2ist St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
(UN.—P, C, L) 

199. U. S. Dept. of 


Public Relations 


Public In- 


Agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service, South Bidg., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (Conservation—P, F) 

200. U. 8S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. (Consumer 
Education, Guidance, Labor—P, C, L) 

201. U. S. Forest Service, Washington 25 
D. C. (Conservation, Lumbering—P, C, F 
L, R, 8) 

202. U. S. Savings Bonds Div., Ed. Section 
Treasury Dept Washington 25, D. C 
(Economics—P, C, F) 

203. U. 8S. Stee! Corp., 71 Broadway, N. ¥. C 
6. (Steei—L) 


204. Vocational Guidance Manual Inc., 1011 
E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. C. 60. (Guidance 
Social Studies—P) 








Teaching in Business 


A Nationwide Corporation with many 
years of employee training experience 
is further expanding its teaching «taff, 
and is looking for a male professional 
teacher for its Chicago office. No pre- 
vious experience teaching in industry 
is essential. 

Write Box K, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 














Ww 

205. West Coast Lumbermen's Assn., 1410 
S. W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. (Con- 
servation, Construction Industry, Lumber- 
ing—P, F, L) 

206. Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc., 
Consumer Service Dept., 461 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. (Agriculture, Foods 
& Nutrition, Home Economics, Sugar—P, 


) 

207. Western Pacific Railroad Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 526 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. (Railroads, Transportation, 
-, te ao 

208. Western Pine Assn., Yeon Bidg., Port- 
land 4, Ore. (Conservation, Industry, Lum- 
bering—P, F) 

*%209. Western Union Telegraph Co., Em- 
ployee Relations Dept., 60 Hudson St., 
N. Y. C. 13. (Communication—P, F) 

210. Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., First National 
Bank Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. (Conserva- 
tion, Construction Industry, Lumbering— 
P, C, F, M) 

211. Wildroot Co., Inc., 1740 Bailey Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Health & Hygiene—P) 
212. The H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 Univer- 
sity Ave., N. Y. C. 52. (All subjects; pub- 
lishers of cumulative indices to books, 
periodicals, pamphilets, films, filmstrips, 
biography, etc.—P, F, L, M, 8) 
213. Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
65th St. N. Y . 21. (Social 

UNESCO, U.N.—P) 

214. Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Curriculum Div., State Capitol, Madi- 
son 2, Wise. (Aviation, Clothing, Com- 
merce Subjects, Conservation, Guidance, 
Home Economics, Language Arts, Reading, 
Social Studies—P) 

215. The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46th 
St., N. Y. C. 36. (Clothing, Consumer Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Wool—P, C, F) 

216. World Book Encyclopedia Reference 
Library, Field Enterprises, Inc., Ed. Div., 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 
(Teaching units; Encyclopedias and refer- 
ence Books) 


45 East 
Studies, 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Film Sources 


(Key: “P” stands for producer, “D” for 
distributor; “si” and “sd” mean silent and 
sound, respectively. Uniess otherwise noted, 
films from these sources are l6mm. sound, 
usually for rent or sale.) 
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wAlsher Films (D), 2017 S St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. (Films about Poland.) 

American Museum of Natural History (D), 
Central Park West at 79th St., N. Y. C. 24. 
(Natural science, history, social studies, 
etc.; some filmstrips for service charge 
and sale.) 

wv Association Films (D), 347 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 17. (Wide variety films from many 
sources: English, history, science, social 
studies, home economics, arts, crafts, 
sports, entertainment, etc.; free and rental 
sound films.) 

Bailey Films, Inc. (P and D), 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 26, Calif. 

Brandon Films (P and D), 
St., N. Y. C. 19. (Si and sd, some 35mm., 
some color; educational and entertain- 
ment, some special foreign language fea- 
tures, shorts; filmstrips.) 

Bray Studios, Inc. (P and D), 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. C. 19. (Varied subjects—health, 
hygiene, physiology, chemistry, biology, 
aviation, vocational training, nature and 
geography subjects, etc.; si, sd, some free 
loan films.) 

*British Information Services (D), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (All phases of 
life in Britain and the Commonwealth; 
many films on community life and prob- 
lems applicable to U. S. social studies.) 

Bureau of Communication Research, Inc. 
(D), 13 East 37th St., N. Y. C. 16. (Fire 
prevention, home economics, medica! sub- 
jects; some free loan films.) 

Bureau of Mines (P and D), Graphic Serv- 
ices Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. (Mining, state resources; loan 
only.) 


200 West 57th 





This booklet 
has helped 
more than 
34 million 
students 


Tn clear, simple style, “What 
Life Insurance Means” points 
out the importance of life insur- 
ance in family affairs and in 
community and national life. 
And it makes your teaching job 
twice as easy! 

Developed with the help of 
W. Linwood Chase, Ph.D., Boston 
University; Alfred Nussbaum, 
B.S.S., Lafayette High School, 


INSTITUTE OF 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ruth M. Robin- 
son, M.A., Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

A special teacher's guide is filled 
with quiz material, background 
notes and other helpful hints. 


FREE: Send coupon on page T for 
this unit. If, after reviewing it, 
you wish copies, you may get 
them without charge. Sorry, not 
available in Canada. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 


Education Department 


lek & Joh 





Including the new back-pressure, arm- 
lift method of artificial respiration 


This up-to-date film contains all 
of the important information on 
basic principles of First Aid, and 
also demonstrates new artificial 
respiration method approved by 
the American Red Cross. 

The only cost for this 34-min- 
ute 16-mm. sound film is return 


postage. 


, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Please send me information on the film “Help Wanted.” 


Address 
City. 





NOW AVAILABLE! 


“YOU ARE THERE” 
“THE SEARCH” 


Outstanding CBS-TV Film Series 


eae DSi as ore aes cenenee ea i ao a 8 oo am me wm 0m oon we 





In response to your 


for the first time, 
available for educational 
exclusively 


AMERICA FILMS — at 


film libraries. 





requests, 
these award- 
winning motion pictures are 
use 
through YOUNG 
only 
$125.00 per print under a print- 
life lease, For rent at nominal 


fees from all leading educational 





YOU ARE THERE Acclaimed by 
historians and all citizens for its 
selection of historical topies and for 
its exciting, effective and faithful 
recreation of memorable historical 
events. (26 films, each 2% reels, 
l6mm, sound.) 


THE SEARCH An outstanding se- 
ries dramatizing the search by Amer- 
jean universities for the ways and 
means to better mankind's way of 
life, each devoted to an outstanding 
research project of vital human con- 
cern, (27 films, each 2'% reels, lomm, 
sound.) 


for free descriptive circular 
write to Dept. SM4 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 East 41st Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 

















new film materials from 
McGRA W-HILL 


WHAT DO YOU THINK SERIES 


Seven films that encourage discussien of basic ques- 


tions which arise in group activities and to demon- 


strate how such questions can be handled in a 


democratic manner. For 


classes 


in social studies, 


English, public speaking as well as teen-age club and 


church groups. 


Filmstrips for Guidance and English classes 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT « 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. * 


A BETTER YOU SERIES 
tTIQUETTE SERIES 
HOW TO WRITE SERIES 


for further information write to: 


330 W. 42 St., 


N. Y. 3% 
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Business Education Films, Film Center 
Bidg., 630 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. (Film 
rental library for all business subjects.) 

Carlin Films, Inc , 460 West 56th St., N. Y. C. 
19. (The Know Your Next Door Neighbor 
series and the Window on the World 
series, primarily films about children and 
young people around the world; color.) 

Cathedral Films (P and D), 140 N. Holly- 
wood Way, Burbank, Calif. (Color and 
b&w, si, sd; religious subjects, Christmas 
films; filmstrips.) 

Churchill-Wexler Film Productions (P and 
D), 801 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38 
Calif. (Science and social studies; sale 
only.) 

Columbia University Press, Communication 
Materials Center, 1125 Amsterdam Ave 
ss. & 

Contemporary Films, Ine. (D), 13 East 37th 
St.. N. ¥. C. 16. (Film classics, documen- 
taries, art, mental health, children’s films.) 

Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Blidg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Class room films on guid- 
ance, natural and social! sciences, language 
and study skills, health, business, physical 
education, mathematics, home economics, 
teacher training; usually 11 min., b&ew or 
color.) 

*Walt Disney Productions (P and D), 
W. Alameda, Burbank, Calif. 

Pat Dowling Pictures (P and D), 1056 5S 
Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Calif 
Special subjects, elementary science, sovia! 
studies; sale only; filmstrips.) 

Dudley Pictures Corp. (P), 9908 Santa Mon 
ica Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif, (Industria! 
educational, theatrical films; color, sd 
some 35mm.) 

Educational Film Library Assn. (D), 345 
East 46th St.. N. Y¥. C. 17. (Number of 
educationally produced films.) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (P and D) 
Wilmette, Il]. (Classroom films on sciences 
geography, American history, arts, music, 
health, social studies, home economics, 
athletics, child study; filmstrips.) 

Film Associates of California (P), 1052! 
Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 

Film Images, Inc. (D), 1860 Broadway, 
N. ¥. C. 23. (Adult education, cultura! 
films.) 

Films, Inc. (D), 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. (Entertainment films; rental.) 

Films of the Nations (D), 62 West 45th St 
N. Y. C. 19. (International understanding, 
social studies.) 

General Pictures Production (P 
1702 Keo Way, Des Moines 14, Iowa. 
cational subjects.) 

Harmon Foundation (P and D), 
St.. N. Y¥. C. 38. (Social studies, 
art, archeology, etc.; si or sd; 
slides.) 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (P and D), 538 
Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Nature 
films, particularly on birds; si and sd.) 

Paul Hoefier Productions (P and D), 7934 
Senta Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif 
(Elementary and secondary subjects; sale.) 

Hollywood Film Enterprises (P and D) 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif 
(South America and other geography sub- 
jects, Zane Grey adventures and Walt 
Disney cartoons.) 

Ideal Pictures, Inc. (D), 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Feature, 
ligious, educational] films.) 

Institute of Visual Training, Inc. (P and D) 
4 East 49th St.. N. Y. C. 17. (Free loan 
films om health, Central America, aviation 
etc.; sd, some color.) 

International Film Bureau (D), 57 E. Jack 
son Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. (Primarily a 
sales source for films on art, child care, 
distributive education, drama, education 
elementary science, foreign languages 
mental health and social science; also film- 
strips, cabinets, screens and Spanish rec- 
ords.) 

International Film Foundation (P and D) 
5 East 46th St.. N. YY. C. 19. (Documen 
tary films on Japan, China, Pacific Islands 
Russia, Poland, Italy; social studies, inter- 
national relations, etc. Julien Bryan-made 
films.) 

#xThe Jam Handy Organization (P and D), 
2621 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich 
(Primary, elem. and secondary science 
reading, music, guidance, social studies. 
English, mathematics, teacher training, 


2400 


and D) 
(Edu 


140 Nassau 
religion 
filmstrips 


58 E. South Wate: 
Western, re 
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vocational] subjects; filmstrips and motion visual equipment and accessories; rec- Long Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmont Ave 
pictures.) ords.) El Cerrito, Calif. (Social studies and sci 
Knowledge Builders, Visual Education Cen- Budek, Herbert E. Co., 324 Union St., Hack- ence.) 
ter Bidg., Floral Park, N. Y. (Classroom ensack, N. J. (History, history of art, cul- Museum Extension Service (P and D), 10 
films.) ture, geography, social science, et slides, East 43rd St.. N. Y. C. 17. (Social studies 
Library Films, Inc (D), 25 W. 45th St., b&w and color, 35mm. filmstrips.) color, sale only.) 
N. Y. C. 36. (Features, educational, re- Eye Gate House (P), 2716 41 Ave., Long Is- *New York Times, Office of Educational 
ligious; sale only.) and City 1, N. Y Social studies, elemen- Activities (P and D), Times Square, N. Y 
Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P and D), 215 tary science, and other subjects for ele- Cc. 36. (Current events; 35mm. filmetrips 
E. Third St., Des Moines, Iowa. (Voca- nentary and jr. high level.) ale only.) 
tional guidance films; filmstrips.) Filmfax Productions (P and D), 10 East 43rd *Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W 
* McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept. (P and D), St.. N. Y¥. C. (Social studies; sale only.) Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, lll. (Cata 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. (Vocational Filmstrip House, 15 West 46th St., N. Y. C log covering lit., language arts social 
guidance, social studies language arts, 46. (Art, English, children’s stories, mathe- studies, sciences, mathematics, health and 
education and child guidance, science; films matics, social studies.) physical education, vocations, fine art 
and filmstrips for classroom use.) Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 63rd Dr., etc.-filmstrips and 2x2 slides, bw and 
Modern Talking Picture Service (D), 45 Rego Park 74, N. ¥ color; also equipment.) 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Free films Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers, Stiliilm, Inc (P), 35 S. Raymond Ave., 
on science, home economics, social! studies, 31 Ottawa Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Pasadena 1, Calif. (All educational sub- 
agriculture, industrial art, vocational guid- Mich. (Social studies.) jects for elementary grades and kinder- 
ance, assembly programs.) Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C garten 33mm. si flmstrips baw and 
Movies U. S. A., Inc D), 729 Seventh Ave., 20 color.) 
N. Y¥. C. (Free sd films, mostly color.) 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., 
N , (Art books, b&w color slides; 
b&w and color films for rent; also film- 
strips, exhibitions and teaching portfolios.) 
National Education Assn., Div. of Adult | 
Education Service (also, National Train- The NEW stom ge) °, 
ing Laboratories), 1201 16th St., N. W., | 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 
National Film Board of Canada (P and D), 
1270 Ave. of Americas, N. Y. C. 20. (Also 
filmstrips.) has these 
Nationa! Safety Council (P and D), 425 N 
Michigan Ave Chicago 11, Ul. (Films, 
filmstrips on safety education, sd.) FEATUR i 
Rembrandt Films (P and D), 35 West 53rd 
St.. N. Y. C. 19. (Varied subjects.) 
Shilin Film Service, 450 West 56th St..N. Y¥.C 
19. (Free loan films issued by P. Loril- 
lard Co. treating Indians of America: sd TEAC td ER 4S 
color.) 
Simme!-Merservey, Inc. (P and D), 9113 W 
Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. (Also 
filmstrips.) 
Teachers College, Columbia University (D), 
Bureau of Publications, 525 West 120th 
St.. N. Y. C. 27. (Teacher education films 
pamphlets, reference books, rent from lo- 
cal libraries.) 


Tes ing F ‘ustodians (D), 25 Wes : 
Pons x" vam ce teat ae >), 25 ont, 13rd EASY ACTION for your 


subjects ex- 


‘erpts f feat ot lay luced | 
cerp rom fe age! ~ “yw ~ produced | BUSY SCHEDULE 


by member co America, 


selected for school use by committees rep- Just 3 quick to thread 


resenting nat'l. curriculum organizations.) s 

United Nations, Dept. of Public Informa- film, and the ictor's ready CAN T 
tion, Film and Visual Information Div., te roll. Operates simply D A M A G E 
U. N N. ¥. C. 17. (Films produced to fingertip control 
interpret U. N. and world problems; also inated 
information on films for international and F I L M Ss 
U. N. study.) 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Office of Infor- Victor, with its Safety Film 
mation, Motion Picture Service (P and D), 
Washington 25, D. C. (Films on agricul- 
ture, home economics, forestry; filmstrips damaged film stops 
available only by purchase from Photo 
Lab.. 3825 Georgia Ave N. W., Washing- 
ton, 11. D. GC.) | there's no further damage 


United World Films (P and D), 1445 Park 


Ave N ct = 29 Instructional films ? 
curriculum integrated with sciences, social The new Victor l6mm Sound Projector is SHARP PICTURES 
studies, geography, child psychology, fine your right-hand partner, helping you give a4 
arts, track and field. Official distributor better instruction to the class. You'll like 

1. S government films-—U. 8. Offic ; LEAR SOUND 
of t government films—U. 8S. Office of Victor's outstanding sound and picture clarity eee Cc 
Education and 17 government agencies . 

that make it so much easier for youngsters 


industrial and vocational! training; docu- 
to understand and remember film lessons 38% more light on the 


mentary, agriculture, science listory, and 
aviation films, et And, you'll appreciate Victor's Lubrimatic screen gives clear-cut pic- 
Wayne University, College of Education, | Oil System for controlled automatic lubrica- 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bu- | tion that insures trouble-free performance, ture contrasts — sound dis- 
reau (P and D), Detroit 1. Mich. (Teach- sho » after « . . 
er education and social tudies filmetrips, | Fila Trine che Doe t fil “ von Safety tortion is almost eliminated 
recordings ; P 4 um Camage . life-like 
&#Yale University Press Film Service, 306 | the Air Conditioned Lamp House . . . Sap- so you get true, 
Fourth Ave. N. ¥. C. 16 phire-ttipped Pawls . . . Hi-Lite Optical 
*Young America Filn Inc. (? and D), | System . » and many other features, all 
18 East 4ist St.. N. Y. C. 17. (Also filme | teacher-engineered, 


strips.) 


16mm Sound Projector 


for 


Trips, detects previously 


projecto¥ instantly so 


SEND FOR FREE 

Filmstrip Sources MBER TOSAT 
American Council ’ Education, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetis Ave., N ington 6, D.C 


(Social sciences fo ; and sr iigh: film- 1 } { ) 
strips only ‘ , 


Artisan Production P. O. Box , / Nf Z 
Hollywood 28 alif (Intercultural ( Malaita “iaph CLIO ACHA 
relations. ) f Equipment Since 1910 
Bow ar » Stan y o (D) Vallis Dept, W-95,. Davenport wo S.A 


Quality Motion Picture 


ports, « 2 New York 


Also audio- 





Educational Films 


19 classroom wi 


ng 


“AUSTRALIA 


b 


for ren? or purer ‘ 


free catalog of 


j 6mm 


ct n Kodachrome and 


black and 


Al 


New ation Bureau 


“THEY SING, THEY DANCE’ — 
Awarded Certificate of Merit Cleveland Film Festiva 
AVAILABLE NOW! Gale or Rental 
FULMS ABOUT POLAND 

For Sehoots Clubs Meetings 
Available EXCLUSIVELY Through 
ALSHER FILMS 
2017 & Gtreet, Northwest, (Box Sch) 
Washington 6, 0. C. — Otcatur 72-8000 


Write NOW For FREE Catalog! 


eee eee eee 
Peeeeeeeeerey 





AUSTRALIAN TRAVEL SLIDES 


UNIQUE! Exquisitely colored professional 
gems. Twelve Simm Kodaslides (2° x 2°) 
with a deseriptive listing, in each set Syd- 
ney Melbourne,’ “Brisbane,” “Adejaide,’ 
Perth,’ “Biue Mountains and Jenolan Caves,”’ 
Fiora and Pauna.’ Airmailed from Australia 
to you at $6.00 per set. $30.00 the seven sets 
160 C. FERRARI (Reg'd.) 
Q 








6) Maple Avenue webec, P. Q., Canade 





| —~ 
to DISCERNING 
EDUCATORS 


See este weeen 


———t 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


War Disney 


continues to offer many more 
high quality films to fit your 
educational programs. 


Schools across the nation successfully use 
Disney 16mm films in many areas: SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, NATURAL SCIENCES, DRIVER EDU- 
CATION, HISTORY, MORAL & SPIRITUAL 
VALUES, MUSIC, ART and others. 


newest releases 
TREASURE ISLAND 
NATURE'S HALF ACRE 
A WORLD IS BORN 
Enhance your instruction with these effec- 
tive teaching tools. Mail coupon NOW to... 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
lérmum BTV. Dept. SCT? BURBANK, CALIF. 
meee eee eel 
ENTLEMEN: Please send us your 
complete catalog of DISNEY TITLES 
and address of our nearest film library 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 
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Visual Sciences, Box 599 ST, Suffern, N. ¥ 
(Jr. and er. high school and elementary 
science, atomic energy How to Study 
“School Bus Safety” and other strips.) 


DRAMA 


Plays 
(Texts of plays 
rious Scholastic 


appear frequently in va- 


Mags “'nes.) 





| Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston St. Bos- 
| ton 16, Mass. (General and religious drama 
| catalogues) 
T. 8S. Denison & Co 
neapolis 15, Minr 
#Dramatic Publishing 
| Ave., Chieato 1, Ul. (Serints) 
| Eldridge Publishing Co Franklin, Ohio 
Plays for high school and grades; also pro- 
gram books, operetta make-up, children’s 
| costumes, etc.) 
Samuel French 
mm ss S 
Greenberg Publisher 
ms. © (Plays, « 
books) 
Ivan Bloom 
Mason City 


321 Fifth Ave. S., Min- 
(Catalogues 


Co., 179 N. Michigan 


Inc 25 West 45t! St., 


East 
hobby 


201 57th 


aft 


St., 
22 and art 
‘lardin Co 109 14th 
lowa. (Plays, readings 
make-up, entertainment 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc 
a oe, & § 
| National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. (Dramatics Mag- 
azine on high school drama) 
Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave 
neapolis 15, Minn. (Catalogues) 
Row, Peterson & Co., 191! Ridge Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. (P, C, F, L) 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 S 
ton St., Sioux City, Iowa. (P) 


Scripts 

Asen. of Junior 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Oth St. N. ¥. C. (P) 

| Audio Devices Inc., 

| w. Va oe 

| Comaneunsty Chests and Councils, 
East 44th St. N. ¥. C. 17 

| Ronald Dawson Associstes, 
N. ¥. C. 17. (Catalogue)’* 

Girl Seouts of the U. 8. A. 155 East 
St.. N. Y. C. 17. (Catalogue, P, F) 

National Education Asen., Press and Radio 
Div., 1201 16th St.. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Seripts for American Education 
Week) 

National Mental Health 
1700 Broadway, N. Y. C 

| National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 

| Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (P, C, F, L, M) 
United Nations, Dept. of Public Information, 

Radio Div., U.N. N. ¥. C. (P, R) 


N. W., 
scripts, 
material) 


Fifth Ave 


S., Min- 


Pax- 


Inc., 
E 


of America, 
Park Ave. and 


League 





444 Madison Ave 


Inc., 155 


545 Fifth Ave 


44th 


Foundation, Inc., 


(For books containing radio plays consult 
Houghton Mifflin & Co Harper & Bros 
Random House, the John Day Co., Harcourt 
Brace & Co., Howell, Soskin, McGraw-Hill 
Whittlesey House, Henry Holt, Farrar & 
Rinehart, Dodd, Mead & Co., E. P. Dutton, 
| H. W. Wilson Co., and others 





Also see bibliography Radio and Televi- 
sion, Bulletin 1948; No. 17, U. 8S. Office of 
Education, 15 cruts, Govt. Printing Office.) 


PEN PALS 


East and Weat, Inc., 132 E. 65th 
St.. N. Y. C. 21. Write M. A. Sobrab, di- 
rector. Cost is $1 yea. and includes 
quarterly magazine 

International Friendship League, # Mt 
Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass 
Write Miss Edna MacDonough, executive 
secretary. Student’s life membership, 50 
cents 

International Students Society, Hillsboro 
Ore. Write to N. H. Crowell, 20 cents each 
addre Minimum order ; five. English, 
French, German, Spanish, etc.,.for junior 
and senior high school students. Teachers 
wriie for enrollment blanks 

Inter-Scholastic Correspondence Department 
Student Forum on International Relations, 
P. O. Box 733, San Fran Calif. Write 
to Mrs. Alice Wilson, director. 10 cents 
name on lists of 10 or more. 25 cent 
ndividual requests 

Friends Committee 

19 E. 54th St 
to A. B. Grant, chairman 
8-15 years; groups preferred. State ages 
and number of applicant The great bulk 
of prospective friends abroad are in 
British charge for services 

Student Letter Exchange Waseca Minn 
Write R. C. Mishek, general manage 
All student correspondence in Englisi 
25 cents per 

Youth of All Nations, Inc., 16 Saint Luke’s 
Place, N. Y. C. 14. Write to Clara Leiser 
executive director. Annual dues of $1 in 
cludes pen pals, hints on letter-writing 
and hulletin. Send five cents and self 
addressed, stamped envelope applica- 
tion papers 
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Union, 


English-Speaking 
N. ¥. C. 22. Write 
Students only 


pen 


schools. No 


to 


name 


for 


Name; address dues 
journals: 1956 convention dates 
For other organizations see Education Di 
rectory, Part 4 (education associations and 
directories), Office of Education. Also NEA 
Handbook. For education journals and edi- 
directory, Educational Press Assn 
Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
Recreation 
Carl A. Troester, Jr., 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; $5 (active), $10 (prof.) 
Journal & Research Quarterly 
American Assn. of School Administrators 
(NEA) 
Worth McClure, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C.; $10; School Administrator; 
1955 Yearbook, Staff Relations in School 
Administration 1956 national convention 
Feb. 18-23, Atlantic City 
American Education Research Assn 
Frank W. Hubbard, 120i 16th St.. N. W 
Washington 6, D. C.; $8; Review of Edu 
cational Research; subscription to the Re- 


tors see 
American 
tion and 





In judging the 544 manuscripts entered 
in the contest, the judges eliminated manu- 
scripts in stages. At the final stage 25 re 
mained, In addition to the seven winners 
named on page 13-T, the following 18 sub 
mitted manuscripts which are of 
| tional merit 
| Mrs, Katharine S. Tadlock, Coe Elemen 
| tary School, North Olmsted, Ohio; Myrth 

M. Behrens, Edgewood Junior H. S., High 
land Park, Ul.; Arnold Leslie Lazarus, Santa 
Monica (Calif.) H. S.; Inna L. Potter 
Esmond Elementary School, Chicago 43, 
i Ill; John Kaiser, Constableville (N. Y.) 
Central School; Mrs. Margaret P. Spencer, 
Troy (N. Y.) H. S 

Mrs. E. L. Clay, Oxford, N 





excep 





Lowise 


C.; 


18 "AE NP Mentions 
In “‘How I Teach’’ Contest 


M. Arangis, Seth Boyden School, South 
Orange and Maplewood District, N. J.; 
Asta M. Cullberg, Stewart Elementary 
School, Arcata, Calif.; Mrs. Elizabeth S 
Mingo, Waterville, Me.; Belle McKenzie 
West Seattle H. S., Seattle, Wash.; Mrs 
Kathryn Lasky, Oakwood Junior H. S., East 
Detroit, Mich 

Evelyn Nannie Lee Frayser 
School, Louisville, Ky.; Dorothy G. Potter, 
Bulkeley H. S., Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Al 
zonia Williams, Albert Lee H. S., Midway, 
Mrs. Emily B. Gregory, Chamble: 
(Ga.) H. S.; Claudia Rosenbaum, Fourth 
St. Junior H. S., North Little Rock, Ark 
Sister Marie Chantal, St. Mary Academy 
Monroe, Mich 


Pe meet 


Tex 





riew, $5; meets with Amer. Assn. of School 
Administrators 

American Educational Theatre Assn 
wiouzon Law, Univ of Texas, Austin, 
Texas (1955): Kenneth Graham, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (1956-58); 
$4.50; Educational Theatre Journal; Dec 
26-29, Chicago 

American Federation of Teachers 
Car! J. Megel, 28 © Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago 4, Il $1.20 to $780; American 
Teacher; Aur. 20-24, 1956 

American Library Ass 
David H. Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
1, Il.; $6 to $20; ALA Bulletin, Booklist, 
College ana Research Libraries, Top of 
the News, Public Libraries, Hospital Book 
Guide Subscription Books, Bulletin 
School Libraries, Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification June 17-23, Miami 
Beach 

American Personnel and Guidance Assn 
Arthur A. Hiteneock, 1534 O St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C 

American Teachers Assn 
H. Council Trenholm, P. O 
Montgomery, Ala 

Assn. for Education by 
Gertrude Broderick 
Washington, D. C.; $4: AER-T Journal 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment 
George Denemark, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $8; Educational Lead- 
ership; March 19-23, New York City 

Dept. of Audio-Visual! Instruction (NEA) 
James McPherson, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C $5 Educational 
Screen; March 12-16, Detroit 

Dept. of Classroom Teachers (NEA) 
Hilda Maeliling (acting executive sec.), 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
no dues; News Bulletin; meets with NEA 

Dept. of Elementary School Principals (NEA) 
Robert W. Eaves, 1201 16th St.. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Mareh 7-10, Denver. 

International Council for Exceptional 
Children 
Harley Z. Wooden, 1201 16th St., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $6 
dren, ICEC Bulletin: regional convention 
Nov. 9-12, Nashville; international con- 
vention, April 10-14, Minneapolis 

Music Educators National Conference 
Vanett Lawler, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $4 plus state dues; Music 
Educators Journal; April 13-18, St. Louis, 
Mo 

Nationa! Art Education Association 
Horace F. Heilman, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa regional dues, plus $3 for 
NAEA; Art Education; Yearbook; April 
14-19, 1957, Los Angeles 

National Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals 
Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St.. N. W 
ington 6, D. C.; Individual, $8, Institution- 
al, $12; Bulletin; Feb. 25-29, Chicago 

National Catholic Educational Ass 
Rt. Rev Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt 
1785 Massachusetts Ave N. W., Washing 
ton, D. C.; $4; Bulletin; April 3-6; St 
Louis, Mo 

National Congress of Parents an. Teachers 
Ruth A. Bottomly, 700 N. Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill.; National Parent-Teacher; May 20- 
23, San Francisco 

National Council for the Socia! Studies 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16ch St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C $5; Social Education 
and Yearbook; Nov. 24-26, New York City 

Nationa! Council of Geography Teachers 
Ina Cullum Robertson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Valley City, N. D.; $4; Journal of 
Geography 

National Counci! of Teachers of English 
J. N. Hook, 704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, 
Iil.; $4; The English Journal, Elementary 
English, College English; Nov. 24-26, New 
York City 

National Educational! Association 
William G. Carr, 1201 16th St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Journal of the 
NEA; Portland, Ore 

Speech Assuciation of America (NEA) 
Waldo Braden, Louisiana State University, 
University Sta‘ion, Baton Rouge, La; 
$3.50; Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Teacher, Speech Monographs, Annual Di- 
rectory; Dec., Los Angeles 

United Business Education Assn 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16th St., 


Box 721, 


Radio-Television 
Office of Education, 


N. W., 
Exceptional Chil- 


Wash- 


(NEA) 
N. W., Washing- 


ton 6, D. C.; $5 (basic), $7.50 (comprehen- 
sive) The National Business Education 
Quarterly, Business Education (UBEA) 


Forum; meets with NEA 


SCHOOL YOUTH GROUPS 


American Junior Red Cross, Livingston L 
Blair, Dir., Junior Red Cross and Educa- 

Relations, Washington 13, D. C 

Future Business Leaders of America, Hollis 
Guy, executive sec., 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C 

Future Farmers of America, Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 4th St. & Inde- 
pendence Ave., 8. W., Washington, D. C 

Future Home Makers of America, Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, 4 St. & Independence Ave., 
S. W., Washington 25, D. C 

Future Teachers of America (NEA), Mrs 
Wilda Faust, executive sec., 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


tional! 


Type changes are made in two seconds 
even in the middle of a sentence. Two 
different styles are used at one time so 
that you can italicize ot use symbols. 
Among hundreds of faces available are 
foreign languages and mathematical 
types. Vari-Typer is simple to operate 
with its universal keyboard and electri- 
cally controlled impression. 
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Hi-¥Y and Tri-Hi-Y, George B. Corwin, sec 
for youth program, YMCA, 291 Broadway, 
N. ¥.C 

Junior Classical League, Estella Kyne, chair- 
man, 744 Monroe, Wenatchee, Wash 

National Assn. of Student Councils, Gerald 
M. Van Pool, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C 

National Honor Society, Paul E. Elicker, 
sec., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
». © 

National Junior Honor Society, 
Elicker, sec., 1201 16th St. N. W 
ington 6, D. C 

Nationa! Thespian Society 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 

Science Clubs of America Margaret E 
Patterson, executive sec., 1719 N St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C 

Science Service, 1719 N St., N 
ton 6. D. C 

Y-Teens, Mrs. Sara-Alyce P. Wright 
ershio Services, National Board 
600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 22.¢ 


Paul E 
Wash- 


College Hil) Sta- 


W., Washing- 


Lead- 
YWCA, 
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RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave,, Newark 5, NJ. 
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Cavalcade Books 


ES, this is another series, and there 

are quite a few of them on the mar- 
ket already, and when I was first asked 
if | would write one of these books, I 
was inclined to say “No.” But I didn’t 
I finally accepted with enthusiasm, and 
I'm sure I speak for my fellow authors 
who have acted just as I did. We are 
all established and busy writers with 
many advance projects and commit 
ments, yet we took time out (in my 
case, a year) to participate in this series 
designed for the young adult. 

The requirements of this series are as 
simple as they are good. The first is that 
the writer must tell an original, roman 
tic, adventurous story which will make 
some important historical moment come 
alive, and that this story must be based 
on careful research 

We are encouraged to choose sub 
jects attractive to us, and my own 
Mistletoe and Sword is about the 
Romans in Britain during Queen 
Boadicea’s revolt, | picked this subject 
because it is exciting, with its Roman 
legions and fierce battles, its Celtic lore 
and Druid ceremonies at Stonehenge, 
its illumination of the exact year when 
Roman conquest finally subdued the 
Ancient Britons. It was my hope that 
in telling of this in terms of the love 
und desperate struggles of the young 
Roman hero and little British heroine, 
I might awaken interest, indirectly, in 
such varied subjects as the Roman Em 
pire under Nero, the Roman occupa 
tion of Britain, the mysterious Celtic 
civilization, and even (for those who 
still take Latin) in Caesar's Commen 
taries! | hope that in reading this book 
curiosity will be pricked and demand 
more information on these subjects, and 
that it may also provide that startled 
thrill that comes from feeling “You 
are there!’ 

Our second requirement is to keep 
the story short enough to make for easy 
reading in the good-sized print that 
attractive books 
with their handsome bindings and help- 
ful end-paper maps 

The third requirement is more subtle, 
The books are not “written down” in 
Every 
knows that condescension to younger 
minds is not only, rightly, infuriating to 


characterizes these 


any way parent and teacher 


Anya Seton is the author of the best- 
selling Katherine, Dragonwyck, The 
Hearth and Eagle, Foxfire, and others 


About BOOKS 





By Anya Seton 


Author Anya Seton 
Love, mystery, Caesar's Commentaries 


them, but is false. Much of the world’s 
best writing has been aimed at the 
young, but written agelessly, such as 
books by Stevenson, Kipling, Barrie; 
and folk of any age have loved them. 
So our treatment is adult, except that 
any sensational tendency toward in- 
volved psychology, or eroticism, has no 
place here. 

All the writers included in this project 
are skilled in historical research, and 
also in that next step of incorporating 
the research in a dramatic story. My 
writing of the Mistletoe and Sword 
meant studying scores of source books, 
and a journey to Rome and England. 
The others have been equally pains 
taking. 

For | believe that we have all viewed 
the offering of these Cavalcade histori- 
cal novels as a challenge, a sort of cru 
sade, to persuade the older teen-agers 
that reading can be fun. That history is 
at least as thrilling as movies and TV 
shows, and that the subjects taught in 
class are not dry isolated fossils with 
no bearing on the vivid life for which 
young people hunger 

I see these books as doors which we 
have tried to open, so that our readers 
may walk through and enjoy fresh dra- 
matic awareness of past time and place. 
An experience flooded throughout with 
the golden light of pleasurably acquir- 
ing knowledge 





CURRENT AND CHOICE 


NON-FICTION: Already with a sale 
of 60,000 copies in England, Leopard 
in My Lap by Michaela Denis (Mess 
ner, $4.95) tells of the exciting adven 
tures of an explorer-photographer and 
his wife in the far corners of the world 
Also for armchair travelers is Adven- 
tures in Paradise by Willard Price (John 
Day, $5), a lively account of journeys 
through the South Pacific islands. Eggs 
I Have Laid by Meredith Willson (Holt 
$3) is full of entertaining reminiscences 
of the author-composer-entertainer Both 
fiction and non-fiction, The World of 
Bemelmans (Viking, $4.95) is a collec- 
tion of four Bemelmans books under 
one cover 

Theodore Roosevelt's America, edited 
by Farida A. Wiley (Devin-Adair, $5) 
successfully samples the writings of 
T. R., naturalist. More Americana is 
found in The Settler's West by Martin 
F. Schmitt and Dee Brown (Scribners 
$7.50). The authors of this book bring 
to life the West of the pioneers. 

Guaranteed for Life by Bruce Find 
lay (Prentice-Hall, $2.25), explains the 
basic principles and 
guarantees, and tells how we can pro 
tect those rights. 

Biography-of-the-month may well be 
Teacher: Anne Sullivan Macy by Helen 
Keller (Doubleday, $4.50), an inspiring 
tribute of a famous pupil to her deter 
mined, lovable teacher. For teen biog- 
raphying, your students will find The 
Story of Albert Schweitzer by Jo Man- 
ton (Abelard-Schuman, $2.75) a warm 
human interest story. Booker T. Wash- 
ington by Shirley Graham (Messner 
$2.95), and Isaac Newton by Harry 
Sootin (Messner, $2.95) are worthy addi- 
tions to the Messner shelf of biographies 


Constitution's 


for young people 

FICTION: Blade of Honor by John 
J. Pugh (Little, Brown, $3.95) has as its 
setting sixteenth century France during 
the time of the violent struggle be 
tween the Catholics and the Huguenots 
Chronicle of the Calypso by John Jen 
nings (Little, Brown, $3.75) follows the 
voyage of the clipper and its unusual 
passengers around the Horn in the year 
1856. The Biblical story of Esther and 
Xerxes, the ruler of Persia, was the 
source of the novel Esther by Nathaniel 
Weinreb (Deubleday, $3.95) 

POETRY: The New Pocket Anthology 
of American Verse, edited by Oscar Wil- 
liams (World, $3.50), is a superb collec- 
tion of verse by poets from each era of 
American writing 

DRAMA: Theatre '55, edited by John 
Chapman (Random House, $5), has 
reading versions of the top dozen plays, 
also critical comment by Mr. Chapman, 
George Freedley, and C. B. Mortlock 

-Hanpy R. Fincn 








FOR OLDER READERS 


What Is Democracy? and What Is 
Communism? (Dutton, $2.95 each) are 
companion volumes edited by Richard 
M. Ketchum, Will Anderson and Ruth 
Traurig. The theme of these two 
books is that each human being, from 
childhood, begins searching for a faith 
a body of ideals which promises to give 
meaning to his life. Each book seeks 
to answer its own question-title against 
a sweeping background of world his- 
tory 

In What Is 


democracy 


Democracy? you 
begins with 
realized only 
ork together 
How democracy works abroad is shown 


are 
how 

rights 
when people talk and 


shown 


human and is 


in Indonesia’s Kartini schools for girls, 
the Aarev Milk Colony in Bombay, the 
Health Demonstration Area in El Sal- 
and Che for 
stressed. “Like 
far from 


vador elsewhere need 


more democracy is 
himself, 
perfect.” 


What Is 


man democracy is 


Communism? introduces 


Te) Maley) = 
“On-the-Spot'’ 
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QUIK-MENDER KIT 


Just the thing for those endless 
“on-the-spot”’ mending and repair 
jobs! Complete enough to handle all 
the essential mending. Yet small 
enough that every school library 
and class room should have one 

$8.35 each One Dor. kits—$7.50 each 

(price mcludes delivery) 


Write for descriptive folder 


'LAECO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box: 1070 Box: 1772 
Medison |, Wis New Hoeven 7, Conr 





CRITICS 
at Work 


you to the ideas of Marx, Engels, and 
Stalin, and shows how these leaders re 
garded human rights. Communism, “the 
challenge of our history,’ 
contusion, the book 
Democracy, other 
the 





greatest 
one 
the 
succeeds only by 


thrives on 
makes 
volume shows, 
enlightenment of all the people 
These within the grasp 
of senior high school students of aver 
age reading ability and above. Either 
both, will excellent 
supplementary reading in world history 


clear. 


books are 


book, or make 
American history, and related courses. 
The questions and answers at the end 
book 
cussion topics, 
Hanc: p M. Lone 
Giens Falls (N. Y.) H. S 


of each provide excellent dis 


Atomic Science: Bombs and Power 
(Dodd, Mead $3.75) by David Dietz, 
Science Editor for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, is a comprehensive treat- 
eHect 
upon our civilization, a socialized sci 
tific Included is the historical 
background of atomic energy 
from Einstein's famous 
equation, the creation of the 

bomb during World War I, 
“progress” since then, and an 
of its impact the 


ment of atomic energy and its 
report. 
the mod 
ern day 
1905 
atom 
the 


evaluation 


story 


upon 
world. 
A nodding acquaintance with chem 


full 


which will be restricted to 


istry and physics is needed for 
enjoyment 
adults and the more mature and sci 
entifically-minded high school students 
The well illustrated with 16 
plates 30 diagrams, and has a 
and index. Although it 


has a 1954 copyright date, the volume 


hook 18 
and 
bibliography 


is one of the most complete SUrVvevVs 


‘on the market 
Ricnanp J. Hurvey 
Catholic Univ. of 


Ameri a 


Doctor (Dodd, Mead, $3.75) 
Moody (with W. de 


Embden ) WS an 


Arctic 
by Dr 
Croot 
document of a doctor's three and a half 
vears in the Canadian East Arctic, With 
a territory of 600,000 square miles and 
200 patients, Dr. Moody had no troublk 
weaving a highly readable and stimulat 


Joseph P 


van exciting 


ing account of his experiences. 

The reader shares the young doctor's 
frustration when he “treats” a patient 
by radio telephone. Throughout the 
entire book, the reader is on the spot 
with the doctor. 

The author's accounts of the char 
acters he meets are especially good 


One man, Fogbound, a pilot, makes 
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new 


PLAYS 


for 


HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 
PRODUCTION 


© A new and free 
catalog of outstanding 


plays is now available. 


@ You will find in it 
a wide and exciting 
selection of plays from 
which to choose your 


next production, 


@ Send for your 
free copy today. 


Address Catalog Department. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 N. Michigan Ave Chicage |, Illinois 


TARGET: The Teen-Agers 


THE LODESTAR SERIESaimed at an adventure 
seeking, picture-minded generation, This is 
a challenging first-of-its-kind project 
high-wide-and-handsome adventure, explor 
ation, science-fiction PLUS ACCURATE DE 
TAIL, CAREFUL RESEARCH, REALISTIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Send for FREE 3-coler brochure te learn more fully 
about these new adventure books for 12-17 yeor 
olds 
_ TREASURES IN THE DEPTHS 
or" By Robert Uhi « Under 
or — water adventure and sus 
T. sures pense PLUS a thrilling 
[re picture of deep sea div 
ing school, By a World 
War I diver 
BLAZE BATTLERS 
By Stewart Sterling « A 
crackling tale of a young 
fireman PLUS informa 
tion on modern fire-fight 
ing techniques, arson de 
tection, Navy operations 
PATROL TO THE KIMBERLEYS 
By Fred Lane « Track 
ing outlaws with the 
Australian mounted po 
lice PLUS a panoramic 
picture of life down 
under 
SPACEWARD BOUND 
By Slater Brown ¢ Anew 
kind of science-fiction 
PLUS the latest facta on 
rockets life on other 
planets, problems of 
space flight, et 
Bech, $2.75 


| Prentice-Hall, inc., Att: H. Schiller 
70 Filth Avenue, New York 11, NW. Y 


copies of FREE brochure 
SERIES 


Please send me 


1 on the new LODEST 
! Name 
! School 

Address 


Zone State 
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the Lone Ranger and Davy Crockett 
vem pallid by comparison. Of the 
Eskimos, Dr. Moody says, “In this 
complicated world they lead an uncom 
plicated existence. Until the white man 
came their life was more honest, more 
purposeful, more natural and hap 
pier than that of the 
world - 


surrounding 


With so much adventure and human 
material, this book 
prove to be good reading fare for adults 


interest should 

and senior high school students alike 
Hanpy R. Fincn 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. $ 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Eleanor the Queen (Doubleday 
$2.50) by Norah Lofts is a biographical 
novel that fills the span of European 
William the 
Conqueror and King John from whom 
English noblemen wrested the famous 
Magna Carta in 1215. The book is one 
of the Cavaleade series 

The politically Eleanor of 
Aquitaine came to the English throne 
as the wife of Henry Plantagenet. For 
history students in junior or senior high 
school this story will place in perspec 


history between Norman 


astute 


Eleanor’s favorite son; and John, the 
scheming youngest son. 

Girls will find romance; boys will find 
adventure and warfare as French and 
English forces under Richard the Lion 
Hearted subdue the 
heathen Saracen. The whole panorama 
of Norman England anticipates the 
age of Chaucer for students of the 
Middle English period. 

Janice SCHMITI 
Montclair (N. J.) H.S 


swept south to 


The Lost Island (Funk & Wagnalls, 
$2.75) by Eilis Dillon, a promising Lrish 
writer of juveniles, has the Howard 
Pease atmosphere of sea, mystery and 
adventure told with breathless suspense 

Young Michael Farrell sets off with 
his friend Joe Clancy on a search for 
his missing father whose restless spirit 
has prompted him to seek a “treasure 
island” off the west coast of [reland. 

The boys are kidnapped by the ship- 
and his boat-wrecking accom 
plices. But courage, quick thinking and 
daring result in a satisfactory conclu 
sion for the reader. Dillon paints a vivid 
picture of the Islanders and their simple 
lives. His book is prime “bait” reading 
for junior high school boys, in addition 


ownel}l 


tive such figures as Thomas a Becket, 
murdered at the altar by King Henry’s 
courtiers; Richard the Lion Hearted, 


to being good supplementary reading 
in social studies. 
-Ricuarp J. Hurvtey 





The Big 3 in American History 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


This superb series of 30 documentary filmstrip:, winner of a current Scholastic Teacher 
Filmstrip Award, is generally regarded as “far and away the best example of history 
portrayal yet seen.” Prepared with meticulous care by distinguished historians and experts 
in visual education, these authentic filmstrips have opened exciting new vistas in the 
teaching of American history through «a wealth of, rare, contemporary pictures. An 
exceptional Teacher's Guide, written and illustrated especially for the busy teacher, 
accompanies each of the 30 units, 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA, 15 VOLUMES 


This magnificent pictorial history of the United States and its people contains more than 
11,500 unusual and authentic pictures vividly depicting the Nation’s growth in every 
important field of human endeavor. The illustrations are linked together and interpreted 
through 1,250,000 words of brilliant text, with professional indices. It has truthfully been 
said, “there is nothing else in print that exhibits in such an interesting form the varied 
and colorful life of the Americans.” Listed and endorsed as the standard pictorial refer- 
ence in its field, this incomparable series should be in every library and school which 
is “intent on preserving American traditions and ideals.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA, 56 VOLUMES 


Each volume in this monumental series has been written by a distinguished author who 
knows his theme and how to present it with maximum readability and interest. The series 
provides enjoyable, stimulating reading yet sacrifices nothing in scholarship. It covers 
the full sweep of United States history from the days of the aborigines to the end of 
World War Il, including the nation’s lesser known economic, sociological and cultural 
progress, Hailed as “the most useful and inspiring accomplishment in American historical 
literature,” the series is strongly recommended and widely accepted as an extremely 
valuable, even indispensable addition to every library. 

Send immediately for descriptive circulars 

on these extraordinary filmstrips and books 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Twelve Citizens of the World (Dou- 
bleday, $3.50) by Leonard Kenworth is 
a collection of biographies of ten men 
and two women—fighters, idealists, rev 
olutionists, each in his own way, each 
for the common good of all men. 

Short paragraphs and sentences make 
the sketches easy reading for grades 
seven through nine. Good use could b« 
made of the chapters on Ralph Bunche 
John Boyd Orr, and Eleanor Roosevelt 
in a study unit of the U. N. Gandhi 
Sun Yat-sen, and Kagawa bring the 
great problems of Asian economic rev 
olution within the understanding of 
young people. 

These men and women are rebels i: 
the finest sense of the word. Like Pierr 
Ceresole, founder of the international 
work camps, they have forsaken family 
and friends to pursue an ideal. Whethe: 
it is through the music of Toscanini o1 
the arctic exploration of Fridtjof Nan 
sen, each life is dedicated to democracy 
tolerance and the brotherhood of man 

JANICE SCHMIT 


Treasure in the Depths (Prentice-Hall! 
$2.75) by Robert Uhl is the kind of ad 
venture story that will make outside 
reading enjoyable for 12 to 17 year olds 

It's all about three brothers who start 
a marine salvage company on Puget 
Sound. The boys begin their greatest 
adventure when they team up with Mr 
Currier and his daughters and search 
for a sunken treasure ship. The fun 
starts when the group encounters mod 
ern pirates, All the details about diving 
and diving apparatus in the book are 
authentic. An excellent glossary of sea 
and diving terms at the back of the 
book helps land-bound readers, 


~Hanpy R. Fincu 


PROFESSIONAL CORNER 


The Restoration of Learning (Knop! 
$6) by Arthur “Educational Waste 
lands” Bestor continues the author's 
criticism of our schools and presents a 
definite program for re-establishing in 
tellectual training for all. 

The Adolescent Years (Harcourt, 
Brace, $8) by Dr. William Wattenberg 
gives a comprehensive picture of the 
teen-ager and explains what is behind 
his behavior. 

Problems in the Improvement of Read- 
ing (McGraw-Hill, $5) by Ruth Strang, 
Constance McCullough, and Arthu 
Traxler is a thorough revision of this 
excellent guide to the teaching of read 
ing. 

The Gifted Student as Future Scientist 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2) by Paul F. Brand- 
wein tells, among other things, of the 
behavior of these youngsters at work, 
describes the kind of teacher who is 
successful with them, and discusses the 
tests which seem to have promise ip 
identifying the youngsters. 





Talk 


Che strangest thing to come to our 
long time is a new RCA 
Victor record called The Sounds and 
Music of the RCA Electronic Muvic 
Synthesizer, as impressive a production 
as its title indicates. What is it? 

The narrator begins by delivering a 
lucid and revealing talk on the anatomy 
During his talk the music 
synthesizer plays several notes in their 


ears in a 


of sound, 


pure tone stage, then adds overtones, 
at which point the sounds take on char 
acteristics of musical instruments. And 
here’s where the fun begins. The next 
thing you know a dance band version 
(a la electronics) of Blue Skies beats 
its way to your ears. Next come se- 
lections from Fugue No. 2, the Well- 
Tempered Clavier, Home Sweet Home, 
and other compositions. Incredible? Just 
listen to it and you'll begin to question 
your sanity 

The climax comes when RCA’s elec 
tronic box many of its 
sounds together and synthesizes a “hu 
man” reciting well, vou’d 
have to hear it to believe what's going 
on. My own theory is that composers 
of the future will trade in 
their batons for slide rules. 

Free for the asking is The Recording 
as a Teaching Tool, a Folkways 
publication which gives you not only 
why’s, but how’s in putting the recorded 
word to work in the classroom, Writers 
of the booklet are all educators and dis 
cuss the use of records on the elemen 
tary grade level through high school 
There is an excellent section entitled 
“Social Studies,” in which general and 
topical themes are given for grades one 
through 12. In each case the themes 
are supplemented with record titles. 

For a copy of this bulletin write, 
Folkways Records & Service Corp., 117 
West 46th Street, New York City 36. 

R. CG. 


music puts 


voice 


have to 


new 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICKI— EASY! — PRIVATE! 


| If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600-~ eut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of eontidential 
BORROW it plan. No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private hool board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
joan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only Repay in convenient monthly 
installments — not necessary to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary stops! Pali details 
mailed in plain envelope Cut out ond mail! this ad today! 


Statef inance Co. 323 Securities Bldg. Dep! K'S! Omaha2, Neb 
NAME — — - 

ADDRESS... 

orry — 


Occupation 
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WHO IS VIRGIL T. FRY? 





Continued from page 9-T 


Immediately all the pupils sat up 
and started to pay attention. Most of 
them smiled. Two of the girls giggled 
and some of the boys squirmed. “Tom,” 
I asked, “will you take over?” for I 
had no idea of Mr. Fry's method. 

Tom nodded vigorously and came to 
the front of the room. 

“All right,” he rasped, “who will 
dare?” 

“I will,” said a girl. “I believe that 
came to the New World 
more for religious than for 
commercial reasons.” 

“Oh!” groaned a group of pupils, 
snapping their fingers for attention. 
Tom called on one. 

“I think that’s 
ing, Lucille. Spain was only using re- 
ligion as a mask for imperialism.” 

Lucille turned in her seat and shot 
back, “You wouldn’t think so if 
knew anything about Philip the Sec 
ond,” 

And the debate continued until Tom 
issued his next dare. A pupil accepted 
and defiantly announced: “I think all 
that section Spain’s beting so 
poor at colonizing is the malarkey 
Everything south of Texas except Brazil 
is now Spanish. That looks pretty good 


Columbus 
reasons 


very stupid reason 


you 


about 


to me. 

I winced at the word “malarkey” and 
the pupils winced at the idea. The 
tigers of Anglo-Saxony rose to the de 
fense of the text and the challenging 
pupil did his best to stand them off. 

A few nights later I drove some other 
pupils to a basketball game in a nearby 
city. One of the boys observed, as we 
were coming home: “Class has been 
much better lately. I sort of like history 
now “ 

“How do you mean, better?” | asked, 

‘Oh, more the way Mr. Fry 
to teach.” 

“Was Mr. Fry such a good teacher?” 
1 asked, 

“Oh 


used 


boy!” chortled the crowd, all 
at once. And one continued, “Was he? 
Boy, he could teach 
learned more from him than my big 
brother did at the university, in the 
same That’s a fact! I had to 
read more, too, but I liked it.” 

“Il always thought he was rather 
well, sissy?” I observed 

“Fry? Oh, no!” the boys replied. “It's 
true he didn’t like the athletic depart 
ment and used to make some pretty 
mean cracks about athletes, but we all 
liked it a lot. No, Mr. Fry was a very 
good tennis and could 
like a fish.” 

That night I went to visit Dr. Kelley 
Doris’ father. 

“The fact is,” he said, “you're in a 
Virgil T. Fry a truly 


really vou. | 


course 


player swim 


tough spot was 


35-T 


great teacher. You're filling the shoes of 
a master. I hear the children talking at 
table and about the house. Fry seems to 
have been the only teacher who ever 
really got under their skins.” 

He paused, then added, “As a matter 
of fact, the pupils find your teaching 
rather empty, but I'm glad to say 
they think it’s been picking up recent 
ly.” He knocked out his pipe and 
smiled at me. 

“Then why was Fry fired?” T asked. 

“Difference of opinion, I guess,” the 
doctor replied. “Fry thought education 
consisted of stirring up and creating. 
He made himself very unpopular. You 
see, education is really a complete 
social venture, | see that from being 
on the school board, Fry was excel 
lent with pupils but he made a terrible 
mess of his adult relationships.” 

“You're also a father,” I said, “Don't 
you think your daughter deserves to 
have good teachers?” 

He lit his pipe again. “Of course, if 
you want the truth, I'd rather have 
Doris study under Fry than under you 
In the long run she'd learn more.” He 
smiled wryly. “At the same time, what 
she learns from you may be better for 
her in the long run than what she 
would have learned from Fry.” 

“May I ask you one question, Doc 
tor?” L inquired. He assented, “Did you 
concur in Fry's dismissal?” 

Dr. Kelley looked at me a long time 
and drew on his pipe. Then he laughed 
quietly. “I cut board meeting that night 
I knew ahead of time that the problem 
was scheduled to come up.” 

“How would you have voted?” 

“IT think I would always cut 
meeting,” he answered, “Fry 
disruptive force. He was also a very 
I think the two aspects 
would 


board 


wis i 


great teacher 
precisely, | neither 
him. | 


school 


bilanced 
him nor fire wouldn't 
fight to keep him in a and | 
wouldn't raise a finger to get him out 
I frowned 
He continued, “The 
the whole thing is that you, a beginning 
don't have to be all Fry or all 
yourself, You can be both a great 
teacher and a fine, social individual, It's 


hire 


of one.” 
fine aspect ot 


teacher 


possible.” 

Dr. Kelley laughed 
showed me to the door 
about it. And 
to know that your superintendent, Dr 
Kelwell, feels just as I do about the 
whole problem till the 
last minute to keep Fry. Very reluctant 
to have him go.” 

1 went home badly confused 

As I said before, | have never known 
a man so fascinating as Mr, Virgil T 
Fry. Not a member of his faculty has 
a good word to say for him and not 


again as he 
“Don't 
interested 


worry 


you may be 


He stood out 


a pupil in any of his classes has an 
unkind word to say against him.¢ 





1, ALSHER FILMS, p. 30-7 
Free catalogue 


2, ASSOCIATION FILMS, 
INC, (Dept. ST), p. 26-T 
Catalogue Selected Mo- 
tion Pictures. (See p. 26-T 
for quick checklist of 
freetoan films) 


3, ASSOCIATION FILMS, 
INC, (Dept. SCT-95-C), 
p. 37-7 

Please send film How to 
Catch a Cold. 


Day wanted 
(Allow 4 weeks) 


Also send; ......... set 
of six posters 


4, AUSTRALIAN NEWS & 
INFORMATION BUREAU, 
p. 30-7 


Free catalogue of 16mm 
subjects 


5. GELL & HOWELL, 

p. 40-7 
Booklet on sound movie 
equipment for schools 


. RALPH C, COXHEAD 
CORPORATION, p. 31-7 
Booklet M32 on the 
Coxhead Vori-Typer 


J, DEMCO LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES, p. 34-7 
Folder on Quik-Mender 
Kit 


8, WALT DISNEY PRO- 
DUCTIONS, p. 30-7 
Free catalogue 


9, DRAMATIC PUBLISH. 
ING CO., p. 33-7 


Catalogue of plays 


Please Print 


10. 8. F. GOODRICH 
Cco., p. 14-7 

Aids: Tommy Gets the 
Keys (no. copies) af 
Johnson Makes the Team 


(no. copies) — 


11. HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE CORP, p. 5-7 


‘older Money Manage- 
ment Program 
Se | 


——¥2, INSTITUTE OF LIFE 


|, p. 27-7 
Copy of What Life Insur- 
ance Means and Teach- 


ers’ Guide 


——13. THE JAM HANDY 


ORGANIZATION, p. 24-T 
Lit, on Foundations of 
Democracy filmstrip. 
Cotologue 


14, JAPAN TRAVEL 


INFORMATION OFFICE, 
p. 16-T 


Descriptive literature 


~~ 14A. JAPAN AIR LINES, 


p. 16-1 
Information on tours 


—.15, JOHNSON & 


JOHNSON, p. 27-1 
Inf. on film Help Wanted 


—~16. MeGRAW-HILL 


BOOK CO., p. 28-1 
inf. on film, filmstrip 
series 


—~ 17. NATIONAL COAL 


ASSN., p. 3-7 
Booklet 
The Genie Story 


List of teaching aids 


18, NEUMADE PROD- 


UCTS, p. 25-7 


19. NEW YORK TIMES, 
p. 7-7 
Lit. describing filmstrips 


20. PRENTICE-HALL, 
INC., p. 33-7 
Booklet on Lodestor 
Series 


21, RADIO CORP. OF 


AMFPRICA, p. 39-7 
Booklet Speech, Litera- 
ture and Drama on RCA 
Victor Records 


— 22, RICHARDSON 


HOMES CORP., p. 34-T 
Descriptive literature 


—~23. SOCIETY FOR 


VISUAL EDUCATION, 
p. 23-7 

1955-56 educational 
catalogue 


— 24, TEEN AGE BOOK 


CLUB, p. 17-7 
Full details on how to 
stort a TAB Club 


—~25. VICTOR ANIMATO- 


GRAPH, p. 29-T 
Booklet on 16mm 
projector 


— 26. YALE UNIVERSITY 


PRESS, p. 24-T 

Lit. on Pageant of Amer- 
ica filmstrips and books, 
ond on Chronicles of 
America volumes 


— 27. YOUNG AMERICA 


FILMS, p. 28-T 
Lit. on CBS-TV motion 
pictures available; You 


Are There series —.__; 


The Seorch series 


See p. 35-17 for Stote 
Finance Co. coupon. 














| Free Period 


| 
| 
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A Thought for Today: Some wag 
schools take 
motto a line attributed to 
Patton, late of 


“Madam, we guarantee re 


has suggested that our 
as their 
President Princeton 
University 
sults—or we return the boy.” 

It has some intriguing possibilities 

Student The French Revolution 
wrote threatening letters to the Ameri 
can Revolution 
Where did you get this bit 
of information? 

Student 


I'll read it from my notes 


Teac her 


From you, Miss Thornton 
‘The French 
Revolution corresponded roughly with 
the American Revolution.” 
e 

The Classics: When next you get in 
volved Im one ot those passionate dis 
cussions on the perdurability of the 
you should be prepared for a 
eff. e blow from 
We hope 

quickly 


classics 
low and maybe 
Mark Twain and M ooles 
you can think u u. answer! 
and not ad homine 


Mark Twain 


that everybody wants to have read and 


A classic is something 


nobody wants to read 
Mr. Dooley: The Bible an’ Shake 
speare—I use thim for purposes in de 
finse. I have niver read thim. I says 
they shtand between me an’ modhern 
littrachoon 
© 
Question of Semantics: The cab fare 
from the station to the hotel was fixed 
by local ordinance at 50 cents. The 
cabby had just deposited his prosperous 
looking fare at the hotel and was 
staring at the half dollar in his palm 
What's the matter?” asked the man 
Isn't that correct?” 
retorted the 
but it ain't right.” 
7 


Its correct cabby, 


Time Sense: Only occasionally do we 
teachers get a good look into the minds 
of our pupils. Such an insight (some 
times blinding) came to one of our 
friends who had just finished telling 
her class that the Spaniards drove the 
Moors and Jews out of Spain in 1492 
Deeply impressed, one of her students 
inquired, “Teacher, was that the same 
1492 when Columbus discovered Amer 
ica?” 

° 

“Free Period” is a new column in 
Scholastic Teacher. To help us prepare 
this feature why not send in your 
favorite story, or any other chuckler 
you think other teachers might enjoy? 
Address your post card to “Free Period,” 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York City, 36 





New Films and Filmstrips | 


NEW FILMS 
Mike Makes His Mark—29 


color or b&w, a school meets the chal- 
lenge of Div. 
of Press and Radio Relations, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Story of My Life—27 mins., biogra- 
phy of Hans Christian Andersen. Little 
Tin Soldier—14 mins., color. Brandon 
Films, 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


TTS... 


potential delinquency. 


“Ugly Duckling” illustration interprets 
Hans Christian Andersen, Brandon Films. 


Merry Wives of Windsor—27 mins., 
Munich Symphony Orchestra 
Lamy Ballet Group; Islands of Venus, 
Travels in Cyprus, Summertime in 
Attica—10 mins., color. Hoffberg Pro 
ductions, 362 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 36 

Children of Germany—13 
France and Its People—14 mins., Peo- 
ple of Greece—14 People of 
Spain—16 Reading Maps—11 
mins., Ocean Voyage Mol- 
lusks—14 mins.; all b&w. 
Energy from the Sun—1l1 mins., The 
Pilgrims—22 mins., Marco Polo's Trav- 
els—19 mins. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, III 

The Reformation 
b&w. Instructional 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 

A Family Affair—family counseling 
and social work; The Lonely Night 
feature length, modern psychiatry and 
emotional illness. Mental Health Film 
Board, 166 E. 38th St., N. Y. C. 16. 

The Most for Your Money—14 mins., 
consumer buying. To Serve the Mind— 
25 mins., new xelease in Mental Mech- 
anisms series produced by National 
Film Board of Canada. What Do You 
Think? series, new releases: No. 4— 
Who's Running Things?; No. 5—Having 
Your Say; No. 6—Getting What You're 
After; No. 7—The Public’s Business; se- 
ries also produced by NFBC. From 


and 


mins. 


mins 
mins., 
13 mins., 


{ olor or 


13 mins., color or 


Coronet Films, 


lext-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 

Queen Victoria and  Disraeli—20 
mins., excerpt from 20th Century Fox 
feature The Mudlark. Fighters for 
Democracy—23 mins., excerpt from 
MGM feature Go For Broke. Teaching 
Films Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., 
Nu. Be So 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Earth and Its People—36 
based on motion picture series ot same 
title, about 50 frs. each, guides. Educa- 
tional Div., United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29. 

South America—4 strips, color; 
Northern South America, Middle Andes, 


strips 





Southern South America, Brazil; cor- | 
related with Rand MecNally’s Geography | 


of American Peoples. Be Healthy; Go 
Safely—The Intermediate Way—4 strips 


in health set, 3 strips in safety set, 


for 
Diversey 


about 45 frs. each, color. Society 
Visual Education, 1345 W. 
Parkway, Chicago, II. 


Fear—28 frs., color, manual. How to | 


recognize and allay fears in children. 
National F‘lm Board of Canada, 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 

The Mayas of Central America and 
Mexico—60 frs., color. Your 
and Community Relations—50 frs., col 
or, for faculty meetings, school boards, 
community groups. Museum Extension 
10 E. 43rd St., N. Y. C, 
Etiquette, Set II—5 


Service, 


strips: Class 


1270 | 


School 


Parties, School Assemblies, School Plays | 
and Concerts, Out in Public, Manners | 


at Home. A Better You—6 strips, color 


ir. high school: So You Want to Make | 


a Good Impression, Yours for the Best, 
Yes, Politeness Is for You, Making 
Friends Is Easy, Popularity Comes to 
You, Your Boss Is Proud of You. Text 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co 


SEE THEM NOW 


Problems of Democracy—5 films, 2 


5 
mins. each, from Edward R. Murrow’s 


r'V program See It Now: Peaceful As- | 


sembly and Free Speech, Segregation 
in Schools, National Security Versus 
Individual Kights, Fifth Amendment 
and _ Self-Incrimination, 


Conduct of | 


Congressional Investigations. Text-Film | 


Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co.., 
42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 

Two more outstanding TV program 
series, You Are There and The Search, 
are now available in 16mm. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 4]st 
St., We... C. 


330 W. 


from } 


17. All of The Search | 


programs and 26 of 39 You Are There | 


films have been released this fall; the 

remaining You Are There programs 

will be available in December. 
~Vena FALCONER 
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Entertaining! Instructive! 


How to Catch 


COPYRIGHT 198). WALT OLONEY PRODUCTIONS 


Animated color film by 
Walt Disney Productions 
sent to you FREE by the 


distributors of Kleenex* tissues 


This semester let the Walt Disney 
brand of fun help you teach the 
scientific do’s and don'ts of cold 
prevention — painlessly, memora- 
bly. This 16 mm. sound and color 
film will be sent to you free on 
short term loan. For an early fall 
showing of “How to Catch a Cold” 
mail the order form below today. 
I~ 
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Highlights of the film 
on posters 


A series of 6 full color posters 
(measuring 14 x 20) suitable for 
bulletin boards and classrooms- 
make wonderful reminders of the 
lessons learned in the film 


———- MAIL TODAY! -——— 


Association Films, Inc,, Dept. SCT -95-¢ 
M7 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me free (except for return promt 
age) the 16 mm. film “How to Catch a 
Cold,” 


Day wanted ‘allow 4 weeks 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks 


ird choice (allow 6 weeks 


In addition, please send 


require more than one set 


Name 
please print 


On ganization 


SO ncnemswes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
sets of posters ‘large schools may | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a Zone.._State— | 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 


EDITED BY PATRICK D. HAZARD 





All times shown are current in Eastern sone 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 22 

10:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Parents’ Time: Dr 
Frances Horwich interviews Benjamin 
Fine, Education Editor of the “New 
York Times.’ 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Nina Foch 
and Vincent Price star in a mystery- 
melodrama entitled “Night of Execu- 
tion.” 

(NBC) American Adventure: The 
study of the trapping of John Dillinger, 
previously announced for September 
15, has been 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“With All My Heart” stars Ida Lupino 
as an unwanted overweight girl who 
learns to adjust to the world 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Brian 
Donlevy and Bobby Van are featured 
in “Policy of Joe Aladdin,” a farce- 
comedy about a gang chieftain who 
wishes to pay back a debt 

10:00 p.m (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
“The Eyes of Father Tomasino” is a 
suspense drama about an orphan boy 
who becomes a policeman to avenge 
the death of the priest who raised him 
Soon to be a movie 

(ABC-TV) Outside U.S.A: A new 
documentary series dealing with signifi- 
cant stories from foreign countries and 
their effect on the United States, Quincy 
Howe is both editor and commentator 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: Liter- 
ate comedy series featuring Ronald 
Colman and Benita Hume. This week's 
episode takes up the problem of the 
campus gossip 


FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 23 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Star Stage: Better 
than average half-hour dramas 

10:30 p. m, (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Edward R. Murrow interviews a pair 
of prominent personalities 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 24 

11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Today's 
science demonstration deals with mag- 
netism,. Mr. Wizard and Danny find 
that magnetism plays tricks on you as 
well as works for you 

12 noon (NBC) National Farm and Home 
Hour: The Wyoming 4-H beef sire im- 
provement project is featured 

7:30 «pm (ABC) Labor-Management 
Series: The C.LO. and the N.A.M. spon- 
sor two successive 15-minute discussion 
programs. (WABC, N.Y., Sundays at 
12 noon.) 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
First program in this series of 90-min- 
ute potpourris of variety, drama and 
musical comedy, stars Judy Garland in 
highlights from her entire career 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 25 

11:30 am. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Final program in the “Out-of-Doors’ 
series calls for a discussion of H. M 
Tomlinson’s classic, “The Sea and the 
Jungle.” 

(MBS) Nerthwestern University Re- 
viewing Stand: Dean James H. Me- 
Burney of the N. U. School of Speech 
moderates a discussion on a current 
topic 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Let's Take a Trip: 
This week's excursion is to a jet plane 
factory, Republic Aviation Corp.'s 
plant at Farmingdale, Long Island. (The 
time for this telecast may be shifted.) 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Zee Parade: Contin- 
ues repeats of the best programs of last 
year. Today: “Chimpanzee Show” at 
the Detroit Zoo 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) News in Depth: Eric 
Sevareid returns with a successor to 


,08tponed to this date 


his The American Week program which 
was highly praised last year. (The time 
for this telecast may be shifted.) 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: The 
tragic duel that brought death to Alex- 
ander Hamilton at the hands of his 
lifelong political enemy, Aaron Bur: 
will be recreated in “The Hamilton 
Burr Duel.” Walter Cronkite will bring 
viewers the story from the homes of 
both antagonists, from the duelling 
ground, where Hamilton lost his eldest 
son in a duel three years before, and 
from the home of Hamilton's friend 
William Bayard, where the fallen man 
lies dying as the public reacts in vi- 
olent anger to the news. Next week 
“The Boston Massacre.” 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frentier: Premiere 
of realistic Western drama series, pro 
duced by Worthington Miner, who 
brought Medic to TV, and written by 
Morton Fine and David Friedkin. The 
first telecast, “Paper Gunman,” is a 
based-on-fact story about a 23-year-old 
town idler who developed a reputation 
as a dreaded gunman only because of 
stories invented by a droll newspaper- 
man 

(ABC-TV) Famous Film Festival: 
This series, which samples the best 
British films of the past several years 
continues with a ninety-minute version 
of “Adam and Evalyn” starring Stewart 
Granger and Jean Simmons. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “Is Enforceable Disarmament Pos- 
sible?” Speakers are Norman Cousins, 
Saturday Review editor, and James 
Wick, publisher of Human Events 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) TV Playhouse: “The 
Merry Go Round,” by Mann Rubin, is 
the story of a girl who is shunned by 
all her friends and acquaintances be- 
cause of her constant attempts to 
“mother” them. It takes a near per- 
sonal tragedy to show her that “mother- 
ing” and friendship are distinctly dif- 
ferent 

9:15 p.m. (ABC) Erwin Canham News: 
Weekly news commentaries by the ed- 
itor of the “Christian Science Monitor.” 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Loretta Young 
Show: “Gino” stars Ricardo Montalban 
and Mary Sinclai: 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 26 


11:00 a.m. (MBS) Stery Time: Monday to 
Friday dramatizations of episodes from 
popular novels 

11:15 a.m. (ABC) Paging the New: Dram- 
atized digests of outstanding new books 
Also interviews with magazine editors 
Daily 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventures of Robin 
Hood: Premiere of a new series of 
dramas based on the legendary hero of 
England's Sherwood Forest, Richard 
Greene plays the title role. The first 
episode, “The Coming of Robin Hood,” 
depicts how Robin of Locksley joins 
forces with the men of Sherwood For- 
est in their fight against the Norman 
Oppressors 
0 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader's Digest: 
Repeat telecast. Arthur Franz stars as 
Alphonse Bertillon in “France's Great- 
est Detective.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice of Firestone: 
Two vocalists, Delores Wiison and Theo- 
dore Uppman, are featured. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: 
Pons, soprano, is tonight's guest 

(NBC-TV) Medic: “Walk with Lions’ 
is tonight’s title. Care and treatment 
of a diabetic young prizefighter are re- 
alistically dramatized 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: “Along 4 


Lily 


Came Jones” is a 
satire on typical Westerns and involves 


an amiable but stupid cowpuncher who 
is mistaken for a deadly kille 
(ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: Docu- 
mentary on medical progress. Tonight 
a visit to the Kessler Institute in West 
Orange, N. J., where great strides have 
been made in rehabilitating the handi- 
capped 
(ABC) Assignment 10: Special series 
of programs dealing with the achieve 
ments of ime United Nations during its 
10-year existence. John Daly, narrator 
10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Three 
Empty Rooms” is a poignant, realistic 
drama by Reginald Rose, the author 
of “The Incredible World of Horace 
Ford.” Two newlyweds, alone togethe: 
for the first time, find they are unable 
to communicate to each other the way 
they feel; until a crisis in a nearby 
apartment brings them together. (Ten- 
tative) 


TUESDAY 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
sents: A drama of 
intrigue, based on the settings and 
characters from the motion picture 
“Casablanca,” is tonight's presentation 
A portion of the hour-long program 
will be devoted to “Behind the Cameras 
at Warner Studios.” 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Navy Leg: Tonight's 
drama, “The Leave,” deals with a sailor 
who leaves his ship, goes through the 
American lines in Korea, and travels 
500 miles to find his brother 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
A profile on Franklin P. Adams, news- 
paperman, humorist, and editor. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavaleade of Amer- 
jea: Jim Davis and William Tallman 
are featured in a story about the Texas 
Rangers 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The 
series of repeat programs concludes 
with tonight’s presentation on “Avia- 
tion Medicine,” the research project 
of the US. Air Force School of Avia- 
tion, Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 
These films are now available to schools 
(See page 37-T.) 


WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 28 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Fantasy 
land features “Jiminy Cricket” and 
“Bongo.” October 5: “Adventureland 
People and Places” visits Sardinia, 
Morocco, ice-breakers in the far North 
and Tiberon 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kedak Request Per- 
formance: Repeat series of Ford Theatre 
films. Tonight: “The Mumbys.” This 
is a comedy about the Mumby family's 
decision to set up tents on a tract of 
land they own in the better part of 
town 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U. 8, Steel Hour: 
Menasha Skulnik stars in Norman 
Lessing's “Ashton Buys a Horse.” Pro 
duced by the Theatre Guild 

10:20 p.m. (NBC) This Is Moscow: Irving 

Levine broadcasts direct from Mos- 

cow with feature material on all as 
pects of Russian life today—the arts 
science, business, etc., including inter- 
views with Russians in these fields 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) The Sounding Board 
Christopher King moderates a discus- 
sion on a current topic 


ADVANCE ITEMS: 

September 29: (CBS-TV) Climax: “Sail- 
or on Horseback,” starring Lloyd 
Nolan and Mercedes McCambridge, is 
based on a Jack London short story 

October 17: (NBC-TV) Producers’ Show- 
case: Jose Ferrer stars in the title 
role of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 


SEPTEMBER 27 


Warner Bros. Pre- 
adventure and 


National Redie and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





IMMORTAL WORDS 
COME ALIVE 


...Opening the world of poetry 


to every listening child 


HELEN HAVES 
RAYMOND MASSEY 
THOMAS MITCHELL 


“POET'S GOLD” —The Day Is Done; 
The Children’s Hour (Longfellow) ** 
A Child's Laughter (Swinburne)* * 
The Lamb; The Tiger (Biake)* * 
Happy Thought;” Whole Duty of 
Children;* Good and Bad Children;* 
My Shadow;* The Land of Counter 
pone (Stevenson)* * Paul Revere’s 
Ride (Longfellow)* * The Concord 
Hymn (Emerson)* * O Captain! My 
Captain! (Whitman)* * Barbara 
Frietchie (Whittier)* * The Deacon's 
Masterpiece (Holmes) * There was 
a Child Went Forth (Whitman)* * 
Little Boy Blue (Field)* * The Owl 
and The Pussy-Cat (Lear)* * 
Jabberwocky (Carroll)* * The Law 
of the Jungle (Kipling) * Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner (Coleridge). 


“New Orthophonic” 
LM 1812 

*Available in 45 Extended 
Play album ERB 29 


$3.98 


$2.98 


NEW RCA VICTOR RED SEAL 
POET'S GOLD ALBUMS 


Directly to every pupil in your classes come the world’s best-loved poems... 
vital with new life in readings by great voices of the American theatre. Each of 
these new RCA Victor Poet's Gold Albums will do so much to help you awaken 
in young minds a genuine appreciation of poetic masterpieces. 

Raymond Massey produces RCA Victor's Poet's Gold series. Helen Hayes, 
Thomas Mitchell, Geraldine Brooks, Norman Rose, and Carl Sandburg join 
Mr. Massey in reading a well-rounded selection of all-time favorite poems. 
Selections range from Longfellow and Stevenson to T. S. Eliot and Dylan 
Thomas. There's universal appeal in Poet's Gold. 

This new Poet's Gold series perfectly complements the broad selection of 
poetry and drama recordings the RCA Victor label brings you. Many are avail- 

‘able in both 45 Extended Play and Long Playing albums. All are described 
completely in the new booklet, “Speech, Literature and Drama on RCA Victor 
Records.”’ Simply send the coupon for your free copy . . . today! 


HELEN HAVES 
RAYMOND MASSEY 
THOMAS MITCHELL 


“POET'S GOLD''—Rubdiydt of 
Omar Khayyém (Fitzgerald)* *Ode 
on a Grecian Urn (Keats) * The 
Ballad of the Harp-Weaover 
(Millay)* * The Raven (Poe) * The 
Fiddler of Dooney; The Loke Isle 


‘ ae +} 


of Innisfree; “When You Are Old” 
(Yeats) * On First Looking Into 
Chapman's Homer;* On Seeing the 
Elgin Marbles (Keats)” * My Last 
Duchess (Browning) * Elegy Written 


in @ Country Churchyard (Gray)* 
* The Battle of Blenheim (Southey) 
* Tomlinson (Kipling) * Battle-Hymn 
of the Republic (Howe) * Reces- 
sional (Kipling)*. 
"New Orthophonic” 
LM 1813 
"Available in 45 Extended 
Play album ERB 27 


$3.98 


$2.98 


GERALDINE BROOKS 
NORMAN ROSE 


“POET'S GOLD" — Verses of Today 
—Poems by Archibald Macleish, 
Wallace Stevens, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Dorothy Parker, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Ogden Nash, E. B. White, 
Hilaire Belloc, Lovise Bogan, T. $. 
Eliot, Robinson Jeffers, Phyllis 
McGinley, Richord Eberhart, W. H. 
Auden, Oliver St. John Gogarty, 
“H. D.", Dylan Thomas. 

“New Orthophonic” 


LM 1883 $3.98 


“POET'S GOLD” 


CARL SANDBURG—Reading and 
Singing: Baby Song of the Four 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. W-10 


Winds *Sea-Wash*Jozz Fantasia * 
* A Couple * Bilbea * Maybe * 
Worms and the Wind * Mr. Long- 
fellow and His Boy * Fire-logs * 
Number Man—Freedom * The 
Banks of Sacramento * Whoopee 
Ti Yi Yo, Git Along Little Dogies * 
Way Up on Clinch Mountain * 
Hello, Girls * He's Gone Away * 
if | Die a Railroad Man * Hold My 
Hand, Lord Jews * Wanderin' * 
New York * The Erie Canal * 
Bigerlow * El-A-Noy * Somebody 
* 1 Ride an Old Paint 
"New Orthophonic” 45 

Extended Play ERB 30. $2.98 


RAYMOND MASSEY 


MY DOG—Canine Rhapsodies: 
Eulogy of the Dog (Vest) * Rhap- 
sody on a Dog's Intelligence * 
Remarks to My Grown-Up Pup 
(Johnson) * Why the Dog's Nose is 
Cold (Eytinge) * Elegy on the Death 
of a Mad Dog (Oliver Goldsmith) * 
Dog Meets Man (Kinney-Honeycutt) 
“New Orthophonic” 45 

Extended Play ERA 217 $1.49 
.» plus additional new POET'S 

GOLD albums 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, WN. J. 


WS MASTER'S vorce” 


RCA VICTOR 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, WN. J. 


Please send me a cory of “Speech, Literature and Drama on RCA Victor Records.” 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
STREET 


a 





THE FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST is “tailor-made” to be a teaching tool. Easy- 
to-use controls qualify the least experienced to operate. Jeweled film-handling parts 
last 400% longer. Metered lubrication keeps moving parts maintenance-free. 


Five ways to increase 
your teaching power... 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 


To Bell & Howell for 47 Years \ 
of Pioneering Contributions owe 
to the Motion Picture Industry 


TOG SCHOOLMATE projector shows BELL & HOWELL SPECIALIST tape 


2” x 2” slides and single or double-frame recorder has “Miracle 2000” sound system. 


filmstrips. Blower cooled, 300 or 500 watts. Ideal for music appreciation classes. 


BELL & HOWELL JAN shines in audi- 
toriums, throws twice as many light units 
as a standard 1000-watt, 25-hour projector. 


TOC STEREOTONE tape recorder com- 
bines portability with quality performance 
features—10” speaker, three-motor drive. 


Write for the name of your nearest Bell & Howell Special Representative. Bell & Howell, 7118 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 





